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REVIEWS 


The Life of William Roscoe. By his son, 
Henry Roscoe. 2 vols. London: Cadell. 


Turs is the life of a man, whose memory we 
respect—it is the work of a writer favourably 
known in letters—and published by a book- 
seller long and honourably connected with 
literature. William Roscoe was a man of 
refined taste and extensive knowledge; a 

et of some fancy and feeling; a critic of 
considerable powers, and a biographer re- 
markable for elegance of language and anx- 
ious diligence of research. His blameless 
life and generous nature made him widely 
respected; and his fame gave to a town 
of great commercial enterprise, a high cha- 
racter for taste both in art and literature. 
The writings of Dr. Currie, no doubt, aided 
in this, but he died early, and it was left 
to Roscoe to maintain the charm which 
their united labours had shed over Liver- 
pool. That he maintained it, no one has 
ever doubted: his Lives of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, and of Leo the Tenth, are dis- 
tinguished by liberality of feeling, love of 
truth, and diligence of inquiry ; and though 
they may be charged with being diffuse and 
laboured, the information they contain, the 
just views which they give, and the dazzling 
scenes which they open up to our contem- 
plation, have endeared them to the world, 
and made them general favourites with all 
who desire pleasure or information. Though 
his poetry has less vigour of thought and 
natural grace of style than we could wish, it 
is not without passages of great beauty; and, 
on the whole, he has left a name behind him 
not destined soon to die, or even fade in 
— favour. The details of his life cannot 

e read without an increase of regard for the 
man: his story is full of instruction, for he 
rose into eminence through many difficulties. 

William Roscoe was born at Mount Plea- 
sant, in Liverpool, 8th March, 1753; his 
father, a little, lively, bustling man, kept a 
respectable public-house, to which a bowling- 
green was attached, and as he enjoyed ex- 
tensive custom, he added to his annual gains 
the product of an extensive market-garden ; 
his mother, a woman of superior understand- 
ing and kindly affections, nursed him with 
care, and watched over his education and 
his health, till he was of age to go to a public 
school. When he grew up, he loved to relate 
that the oldest thing which dwelt on his 
memory, was a servant carrying him squall- 
ing and kicking to a neighbouring teacher : 
he was ever averse to compulsion, and has 
recorded his dislike to it in some verses more 
elegant than vigorous. At six years of age, 
he was placed under the tuition of one Mar- 
tin, in Paradise-street: with him, Roscoe 
was a favourite, and was admitted to the use 
of his bookshelves filled with the best authors. 
To the care of this worthy man, and the in- 
structions of an affectionate mother, he as- 


cribed the good principles which ruled his 





future conduct. Some time before his last 
illness, he undertook to give a sketch of his 
life to a friend: he completed but a small 
portion: the whole of this has been wrought 
into the memoir before us. The following 
passage is characteristic :-— 


“ After remaining about two years with Mr. 
Martin, I was removed to Mr. Sykes, who kept 
a school in the same house, for writing and 
arithmetic, to which were added, instructions 
in English grammar. As he had a numerous 
school of boys, I found myself here obliged to 
fight my way till I had taken a certain station, 
and could distinguish my superiors from my 
inferiors. With respect to my new master, he 
was a good instructor in what he professed to 
teach, and a kind-hearted man, although on 
one occasion I incurred his severe displeasure, 
by having been guilty of whipping a top, with 
one of my schoolfellows, a few minutes beyond 
the time appointed for commencing school in 
the afternoon. On this occasion, the master 
proposed to make an example of us to the 
scholars. His mode of correction was not by 
the shameful and indecent method of flogging 
yet so prevalent in England, but by means of a 
small cane, which he held in his right hand, 
whilst, taking that of the culprit in the other, 
he inflicted on his back a sufficient number of 
strokes, which, from a powerful man to a child, 
were at least an adequate punishment for any 
childish offence. He ordered me up to him, 
and, taking my hand, began to bestow the usual 
discipline upon me. It was the common prac- 
tice of the unfortunate scholar who underwent 
this disgrace, to endeavour to free himself, as 
soon as the master relaxed his grasp, and to 
make his escape. On the contrary, I stood 
immovable on this occasion, and patiently re- 
ceived all that was administered. When, at 
last, the master stopped, expecting J should 
retire, I stood, without the slightest indication 
of emotion of any kind, till, provoked at my 
contumacy, he again seized his cane, and im- 
pressed on me such a memorial of his ability, as 
remained on my back a considerable length of 
time. This was the first and the last time that 
I ever experienced the punishment of a school, 
and I believe neither my master nor myself 
retained afterwards any sentiment of ill-will 
towards each other.” 


How he studied, what he studied, and 
where he studied, are related with much 
simplicity: of almost all the sons of genius, 
may something like the story of Roscoe be 
told:— 

“ When I was twelve years of age I quitted 
school, my master having reported that I had 
learned all that he was capable of teaching me; 
which included a knowledge of the common 
rules of arithmetic, mensuration, and algebra, 
and should have included an acquaintance also 
with English grammar, to which, however, I 
had rather imbibed a dislike than otherwise. 
The numerous occasions of Jeisure during this 
period of my life were devoted to other employ- 
ments. Adjoining to my father’s property was 
a considerable manufactory of British china- 
ware. With the painters employed in these 
works I became intimate, and frequently assist- 
ed them in their labours, in which I was tolera- 
bly expert. * * * I also became a tolerable 
joiner, and about this period made for myself a 





bookcase with folding doors, which served me 
for many years, and which I filled with several 
volumes of Shakspeare, a great part of whose 
historical plays I committed to memory; to 
these were added the Spectator and other valu- 
able works, which [ perused with great plea- 
sure.” 

Of what he was doing about the age of 
twelve or thirteen, he retained but a faint 
recollection: all he could remember was, his 
being of a wild, rambling, and unsocial dispo- 
sition, fond of sauntering along the banks of 
the Mersey, or fishing, and strolling from 
home. In one of these excursions, he shot 
and wounded a thrush, and was so affected 
with its agonies, that he never shot at any 
living thing afterwards. He was not, how- 
ever unmindful of his duty to his parents :— 

* Having quitted school, and committed my 
Engiish Grammar to the flames, I now began to 
assist my father in his agricultural concerns, 
particularly in his business of cultivating pota- 
toes for sale, of which he every year grew seve- 
ral acres, and which he sold, when produced 
early in the season, at very advanced prices. 
His mode of cultivation was entirely by the 
spade; and, when raised early, they were con- 
sidered in that part of Lancashire as a favourite 
esculent. When they had attained their proper 
growth, we were accustomed to carry them to 
the market on our heads, in large baskets, for 
sale, where I was generally intrusted with the 
disposal of them, and soon became a very useful 
assistant to my father. In this and other labo- 
rious occupations, particularly in the care of a 
garden, in which I took great pleasure, I passed 
several years of my life, devoting my hours of 
relaxation to reading my books. This mode of 
life gave health and vigour to my body, and 
amusement and instruction to my mind; and to 
this day I well remember the delicious sleep 
which succeeded my labours, from which I was 
again called at an early hour. If I were now 
asked whom I consider to be happiest of the 
human race, I should answer, those who culti- 
vate the earth by their own hands.” 

In his fifteenth year, he desired to become 
a bookseller : he tired of this in a month, and 
resolved to be a lawyer; his father, to secure 
him against change of mind, had him articled 
for five years, and he entered with some en- 
thusiasm into “law’s dry musty arts.” In 
the midst of his taiee, found the poems 
of Shenstone, and penned a rhyming eulo- 
gism upon them, which his master examined 
and pronounced to be borrowed. ‘This re- 
buke had the effect of checking his poetic 
vein, and calling his other powers into action ; 
he resolved to master his profession by con- 
stant study during the stipulated hours, and 
then devote his leisure time to literature ; 
this he did with such success, that in a few 
years he had read with much attention most 
English authors of note, and acquired such a 
knowledge of the authors and language of 
Italy, as enabled him afterwards to appear 
as the historian of the two illustrious Medicis. 

Having completed his term of servitude, 
Roscoe was, in the year 1774, admitted an 
attorney of the Court of King’s Bench. He 
commenced practising in his native town, 
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entered into partnership in business with 
Mr. Aspinall, into a true-love engagement 
with a young lady afterwards his wife, and, 
in an excursion to London, saw Lord Mans- 
field trying causes on a Whit-Monday and 
Tuesday, without a single counsel in Court. 
Theattorneys, he said, pleaded for themselves, 
and awkward pleaders they made: this arose 
from a determination to dispatch business, 
and prevent the expense arising from delay. 
In the midst of professional labours, he 
never abandoned literature : he wrote poetry, 
penned dissertations, and in process of time 
added a knowledge as well as a love of art: 
he did more, he mingled in politics, and with 
the first out-burst of the French Revolution 
wrote hymns and odes in honour of liberty. 
This fever abated a little by the plentiful 
letting of blood abroad: a more tranquil 
theme presented itself, of which his son thus 
renders an account :— 


“* It has already been observed, that the idea 
of writing the Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici oc- 
curred to Mr. Roscoe at an early period of his 
life, when, with the assistance of his friend, 
Francis Holden, he first began to study the 
literature of Italy. Amid the avocations of 
business, and the variety of other pursuits in 
which his taste or his duty led him to engage, 
the design slumbered, but was not forgotten. 
In perusing the Italian historians, and especi- 
ally the Florentine annals of Macchiavelli and 
Ammirato, he was accustomed to note the va- 
rious passages which threw a light on the life 
and character of Lorenzo. His reading was at 
the same time directed as well to the writers 
of that age, as to those later authors, such as 
Crescembini, Muratori, and Tiraboschi, who 
have illustrated the literature of their country 
by their critical labours. Unfortunately, Liver- 
pool did not at that period possess any public 
library, to which, when he found his own collec- 
tion deficient, he could resort; and amongst the 
first difficulties which he experienced in the pro- 
secution of his task, was the heavy and discou- 
raging one of a want of materials. This defi- 
ciency he had in part supplied by the diligence 
with which he examined the catalogues of the 
London booksellers, and the zeal with which, 
during his visits to the metropolis, he sought 
for the volumes which his labours required. 
Fortunately, also, the sale of the Crevenna and 
Pinelli libraries, occurring at this period, enabled 
him to procure many scarce and valuable works, 
for which he had hitherto enquired in vain. 
But the riches treasured up in the literary 
repositories of Italy still remained inaccessible 
to him; and his professional engagements pre- 
cluded every idea of his being able to aa a 
personal examination of them. Even if the 
zeal of a foreign agent could be relied upon, 
who could be discovered with knowledge and 
judgment equal to the task? ‘ The impracti- 
cability of obtaining in this country,’ says Mr. 
Roscoe, in the preface to his Life of Lorenzo, 
‘the information of which I stood in need, 
would perhaps have damped the ardour of any 
undertaking, had not a circumstance presented 
itself, in the highest degree favourable to my 
purpose. An intimate friend, with whom I had 
been many years united in studies and aflec- 
tion, had paid a visit to Italy, and had fixed his 
winter residence at Florence. I well knew that 
I had only to request his assistance, in order 
to obtain whatever information he had an op- 
portunity of procuring, from the very spot which 
was to be the scene of my intended history. 
My enquiries were particularly directed to the 
Laurentian and Riccardi Libraries, which I 
was convinced would afford much original and 
interesting information. It would be unjust, 
merely to say that my friend afforded me the 





assistance I required; he went far beyond even 
the hopes I had formed; and his return to his 
native land was, if possible, rendered still more 
grateful to me, by the materials he had collected 
for my use.’” 


The ‘ Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici’ made 
its appearance in March, 1796, and was re- 
ceived with all but universal approbation : it 
opened up a new scene to the sight of many ; 
critics approved, antiquaries applauded, and 
Lord Orford, who was seldom pleased with 
anything, condescended to be Bama now. 
Fuseli too, a man equally capricious in his 
tastes, and difficult to please, united in the 
general praise :— 

“So much had I written when your dear 
epistle from Buxton found me; a balm to my 
wounded and overbalanced mind: ‘ Ecce iterum 
Crispinus!’ But let me, if possible, forget my 
cursed self for one moment, and thank you for 
the genuine pleasure your book has given me. 
I value it not, you know, because its publication 
has been eminently successful, but because it 
deserves that success, and more; and does to 
you, and to my friendship for you, infinite 
honour. I am perhaps not so great a friend 
to Lorenzo as you; perhaps I may think on 
some other points, more closely connected with 
my pursuits, somewhat differently from you; 
but, take the whole together, there is no writer 
with whom, on all the various topics he treats, 
I coincide more heartily than with you. The 
style is, in my eyes, original, ample without 
being loquacious, pointed without being epi- 
grammatic, and sententious without affectation.” 

The fame of Roscoe was now diffused 
abroad, and he came up to London to enjoy 
the luxury of approbation and praise ; in his 
letters to Dr. Currie, he speaks of the wise, 
the sarcastic, and the witty :— 

“Your introduction to Dr. Moore was re- 
ceived by him with great kindness, and has 
been the source of much satisfaction to me. 
My wife and I dined there on Thursday. The 
party were Dr., Mrs., and Miss Moore; the 
Doctor’s two sons, James, the surgeon, and 
Charles, the lawyer; Mr. Gifford, the poet; 
Fuseli; ma femme, and myself. I hope I need 
not say our time passed very pleasantly. The 
doctor is full of anecdote; Fuseli is a hero in 
conversation; Charles gave us some good imi- 
tations of the oratory of Burke, Dundas, &c.; 
Gifford is a little, rather common looking man, 
but shrewd and intelligent, though not very 
talkative. I have paid the Doctor several morn- 
ing visits, and he has called on me. At one of 
these he showed me the original of Burns’s life, 
and several other letters, papers, and poems; 
all of which, he says, are at your service, if you 
write the life. He will also consent, I doubt 
not, to his letters being printed, after having 
first perused them. Fuseli is an old acquaint- 
ance of the Doctor’s, whom he calls a good, 
unctious, sociable, family man.” 

On the death of Burns, he wrote a poem full 
of eloquent regret, and not a little reproach to 
Scotland, for her ill usage of that glorious poet. 

To relate the history of the composition 
and reception of the ‘ Life and Pontificate of 
Leo the Tenth,’ would be almost to repeat 
what we have said about the ‘ Life of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici:’ it was written with the same 
care and in the same spirit, and placed the 
name of Roscoe high in British Literature. 
We have little more to add—he was elected 
Member of Parliament for Liverpool, by a 
flattering majority; attached himself anx- 
iously to the Whig party, and, when Copen- 
hagen was attacked and the Danish Fleet 
captured, he poured out his indignation both 
in prose and verse. 





He outlived his fortune, but not his fame ; 
he had gone into business as a banker 
in Liverpool, and had an opportunity of 
doing many kind and generous deeds to 
the worthy and the deserving: his affairs, 
owing to the changeful times, became in- 
volved in 1816, and the firm was declared 
bankrupt in 1820: he long survived this 
disaster, edited that edition of Pope which 
raised the famous controversy on nature 
and art, in which all who wrote had the 
merit of being wrong, and died full of 
years and honours, 30th June, 1830. We 
have been much pleased with the modest, 
yet filial spirit, in which Mr. Henry Roscoe 
has written of his father; and we recommend 
these volumes to all who desire to become 
better acquainted with the literature, the 
art, and the eminent men who have lately 
flourished, or still flourish in this island. 


Correspondence of Horace Walpole with Sir 
Horace Mann. 3 vols. London: Bentley, 
As a light and living history of the times in 
which these letters were written, it is not 
possible to hit upon any work that, in the 
least, approaches them. The subjects, how- 
ever, control the gossiping pleasantries of 
Walpole, and make even these letters dull, 
when compared with the garrulous, racy, 
vivid epistles of the same writer to Mr. Mon- 
tagu, the inestimable George Conway, and 
others, heretofore published. There is, in 
these pages, certainly no devotion to old 
china, old bronzes, and old carvings ; ivory 
and ebony are not inlaid in the epistles as 
in a cabinet; but the lapdog Patapan figures 
away conspicuously, and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, my Lord Bath, Mr. Chute, and the 
charming Gunnings are immortalized. 

So much has been said and written of late 
respecting the genius of Horace Walpole, 
that it would be idle now to detain our 
readers from the extracts which we have 
marked out for them by pausing to remark 
on the merits of the noble author. That he 
is incomparably the best English letter writer, 
there can be no question, for he has mastered 
the obstinacy of the English language, and 
rendered it airy, easy, and graceful, as the 
lightest of the light French styles. One would 
almost be content to have lived in Walpole’s 
day and be breathless now, to be preserved 
in the transparent and imperishable interior 
of his amber works. 

We shall quote at random, and without 
reference to “‘the order of the course.” It 
is pleasant in a book of this sort to be able 
to hunt the field as we please, and to find 
our game as our fancy directs us. As the 
whole matter of these letters is historical 
chit-chat, we may take up what part of the 
gossip we like, and quit it when we choose, 
without any necessity for attending to the 
connecting links. Our quotations will steer 
as clear of the political parts of the volumes 
as may be, though it is scarcely possible to 
escape the House of Commons or the House 
of Peers, those two hives of England's little 
busy drones ! 

The following passage will be good history, 
allowing for a change of names, for any pe- 
riod in which courts and ladies flourish :— 

“ Lady Sundon + is dead, and Lady M— dis- 

+ —— Dives, wife of William Ciayton, Lord Sundon : 


woman of the bedch ,and of the robes to 
Queen Caroline. 
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appointed: she, who is full as politic as my 
Lord Hervey, had made herself an absolute 
servant to Lady Sundon, but [ don’t hear that 
she has left her even her old clothes. Lord Sun- 
don is in great grief: I am surprised, for she 
has had fits of madness ever since her ambition 
met such a check by the death of the Queen. 
She had great power with her, though the Queen 
retended to despise her; but had unluckily 
told her, or fallen into her power, by some secret. 
I was saying to Lady Pomfret, ‘ ‘I'o be sure she 
is dead very rich!’ she replied, with some 
warmth, ‘She never took money.’ When I 
came home, I mentioned this to Sir R. ‘ No,’ 
said he, ‘ but she took jewels; Lord Pomfret’s 
place of Master of the Horse to the Queen was 
bought of her for a pair of diamond ear-rings, 
of fourteen hundred pounds value.’ One day 
that she wore them at a visit at old Marlbro’s, 
as soon as she was gone, the Duchess said to 
Lady Mary Wortley, ‘ How can that woman 
have the impudence to go about in that bribe ?’ 
—‘ Madam,’ said Lady Mary, ‘how would you 
have people know where wine is to be sold, un- 
less there is a sign hung out?’ Sir R. told me, 
that in the enthusiasm of her vanity, Lady Sun- 
don had proposed to him to unite with her, and 
govern the kingdom together: he bowed, begged 
her patronage, but said he thought nobody fit to 
govern the kingdom, but the King and Queen.” 
We extract the following, partly on account 

of the agreeable way in which he writes upon 
seasons and gaieties, but principally for the 
notice of Garrick’s first appearance, and Wal- 
pole’s mistake as to his genius. He, how- 
ever, who could think Gray a better poet 
than Spenser, and who thought Shakspeare’s 
‘Cymbeline’ a dull play, may be allowed to 
preserve the consistency of his character in 
thinking lightly of Garrick as an actor. Wal- 
pole writes from his wit and his fancy, and 


is buoyed up upon them as upon wings, but 
he never writes from the depths of earnest 
feeling :— 

“To-day calls itself May the 26th, as you 
perceive by the date, but I am writing to you 
by the fire-side, instead of going to Vauxhall. 
If we have one warm day in seven, we bless our | 


stars, and think it luxury. And yet we have as 
much waterworks and fresco diversions, as if we 
lay ten degrees nearer warmth. Two nights ago 
Ranelagh gardens were opened at Chelsea: the 
Prince, Princess, Duke, much nobility, and 
much mob besides, were there. There is a vast 
amphitheatre, finely gilt, painted, and illumi- 
nated, into which everybody that loves eating, 
drinking, staring, or crowding, is admitted for 
twelvepence. The building and disposition of 
the gardens cost sixteen thousand pounds. 
Twice a week there are to be Ridottos, at guinea 
tickets, for which you are to have a supper and 
music. I was there last night, but did not find 
the joy of it. Vauxhall is a little better, for the 
garden is pleasanter, and one goes by water. 
Our operas are almost over; there were but 
three-and-forty people last night in the pit 
and boxes. ‘Ihere is a little simple farce at 
Drury-Lane, called Miss Lucy in Town, in which 
Mrs. Clive mimics the Muscovita admirably, 
and Beard, Amorevoli intolerably. But all the 
tun is now after Garrick, a wine-merchant, who 
is turned player, at Goodman’s-fields. He plays 
all parts, and is a very good mimic. His acting 
Ihave seen, and may say to you, who will not 
tell it again here, I see nothing wonderful in it; 
but it is heresy to say so: the Duke of Argyll 
Says, he is superior to Betterton. Now I talk 
of players, tell Mr. Chute that his friend Brace- 


to me, and said, ‘ I remember at the playhouse, 
they used to call Mrs. Oldfield’s chair! Mrs. 
Barry’sclogs! and Mrs. Bracegirdle’s pattens !’” 





The following slight sketch of Sir Robert, 
the retired minister, slight as it is, is in 
colours :— 

“T carried Sir Robert the other night to Ra- 
nelagh for the first time—my uncle’s prudence, 
or fear, would never let him go before. It was 
pretty full, and all its fullness flocked round us; 
we walked with a train at our heels like two 
chairmen going to fight—but they were ex- 
tremely civil, and did not crowd him, or say the 
least impertinence—I think he grows popular 
already! ‘The other day he got it asked, whe- 
ther he should be received if he went to Carle- 
ton-House ?—No, truly !—but yesterday morn- 
ing Lord Baltimore came to soften it a little; 
that his Royal Highness did not refuse to see 
him, but that now the Court was out of town, 
and he had no drawing-room, he did not see 
anybody.” 

The following is a brief agreeable passage 
upon letter writing :— 

“T have not written to you, my dear child, a 
good while, [ know; but indeed it was from 
having nothing to tell you. You know I love 
you too well, for it to be necessary to be 
punctually proving it to you: so, when I 
have nothing worth your knowing, I repose 
myself upon the persuasion that you must have 
of my friendship. But I will never let that 
grow into any negligence, I should say idleness, 
which is always mighty ready to argue me out 
of everything I ought to do; and letter-writing 
is one of the first duties that the very best 
people let perish out of their rubric. Indeed, I 
pride myself extremely in having been so good 
a correspondent, for besides that every day 
grows to make one hate writing more, it is diffi- 
cult, you must own, to keep up a correspon- 
dence of this sort with any spirit, when long 
absence makes one entirely out of all the little 
circumstances of each other’s society, and which 
are the soul of letters. We are forced to deal 
only in great events, like historians; and instead 
of being Horace Mann and Horace Walpole, 
seem to correspond as Guicciardin and Claren- 
don would: 

Discedo Alczus puncto Illius; ille meo quis! 
Quis nisi Callimachus ?”’ 

We do not often meet with Mr. Selwyn in 
these volumes; and when he does appear, 
he comes in like an unexpected fourth, when 
three gentlemen are despairingly anxious to 
play a rubber. He makes the party com- 
plete, and sets the game a-going :— 

“T must tell you a good piece of discretion of 
a Scotch soldier, whom Mr. Selwyn met on 
Bexly heath walking back to the army. He had 
met with a single glove at Hingham, which had 
been left there last year in an inn by an officer 
now in Flanders: this the fellow was carrying 
in hopes of a little money ; but for fear he should 
lose the glove, wore it all the way.” 

The good people of 1744 were not without 
their O. P. rows. Playhouse insurrections 
are not like “‘ angel visits, few and far be- 
tween”: but they come at intervals as regu- 
larly as tax-gatherers. It is curious to see 
that John Kemble did not refer to the autho- 
rities of Dutch Sam and Tom Crib at the 
Covent Garden O. P. trial, without having a 
precedent in the Drury Lane disturbance 
in 1744:— 

“ Tf you are not as detached from every thing 
as I am, you will wonder at my tranquillity, to 


| be able to write such variety in the midst of 


hurricanes. It costs me nothing, so I shall write 


| on, and teil you an adventure of my own. ‘The 
girdle breakfasted with me this morning. As | 
she went out, and wanted her clogs, she turned | 


town has been trving all this winter to beat pan- 
tomimes off the stage, very boisterously ; for it is 
the way here to make even an affair of taste and 
sense, a matter of riot and arms. Fleetwood, 
the master of Drury-lane, has omitted nothing 





to support them, as they supported his house. 
About ten days ago, he let into the pit great 
numbers of bear-garden bruisers, (that is the 
term,) to knock aown everybody that hissed. 
The pit rallied their forces and drove them out: 
I was sitting very quietly in the side-boxes, con- 
templating all this. On a sudden the curtain 
flew up, and discovered the whole stage filled 
with blackguards, armed with bludgeons and 
clubs, to menace the audience. This raised 
the greatest uproar—and among the rest, who 
flew into a passion—but your friend the philo- 
sopher? In short, one of the actors, advancing 
to the front of the stage, to make an apology for 
the manager ; he had scarce begun to say, ‘ Mr. 
Fleetwood—’ when your friend with a most 
audible voice and dignity of anger, called out, 
‘ He is an impudent rascal!’ The whole pit huz- 
zaed and repeated the words ; only think of my 
being a popular orator! But what was still 
better ; while my shadow ofa person was dilating 
to the consistence of a hero, one of the chief 
ringleaders of the riot, coming under the box 
where I sat, and pulling off his hat, said, ‘ Mr. 
Walpole, what would you please to have us do 
next?’ Itis impossible to describe to you the 
confusion into which this apostrophe threw me. 
I sank down into the box, and have never since 
ventured to set my foot into the play-house. 
The next night the uproar was repeated with 
greater violence, and nothing was heard but 
voices calling out, ‘Where’s Mr. W.? Where’s 
Mr. W.?’ In short the whole town has been 
entertained with my prowess, and Mr. Conway 
has given me the name of Wat Tyler; which I 
believe would have stuck by me, if this new 
episode of Lord Granville had not luckily inter- 
fered.” 

The sketch of Lord Kilmarnock, Lord 
Cromartie, and Lord Balmerino, is in Wal- 
pole’s very best manner; and though some- 
thing like it may be found in his former 
published correspondence, we shall extract 
It :-— 

“I had armed myself with all the resolution I 
could, with the thought of their crimes and of the 
danger past, and was assisted by the sight of the 
Marquis of Lothian in weepers for his son who 
fell at Culloden—but the first appearance of the 
prisoners shocked me! their behaviour melted 
me! Lord Kilmarnock and Lord Cromartie are 
both past forty, but look younger. Lord Kil- 
marnock is tall and slender, with an extreme 
fine person: his behaviour a most just mixture 
between dignity and submission; if in anything 
to be reprehended, a little affected, and his hair 
too exactly dressed for a man in his situation; 
but when I say this, it is not to find fault with 
him, but to show how little fault there was to 
be found. Lord Cromartie is an indifferent 
figure, appeared much dejected, and rather 
sullen: he dropped a few tears the first day, 
and swooned as soon as he got back to his cell. 
For Lord Balmerino, he is the most natural 
brave old fellow I ever saw: the highest intre- 
pidity, even to indifference. At the bar he be- 
haved like a soldier anda man; inthe intervals of 
form, with carelessness and humour. He pressed 
extremely to have his wife, his pretty Peggy, 
with him in the Tower. Lady Cromartie only 
sees her husband through the grate, not choos- 
ing to be shut up with him, as she thinks she 
can serve him better by her intercession with- 
out: she is big with child, and very handsome ; 
so are their daughters. When they were to be 
brought from the Tower in separate coaches, 
there was some dispute in which the axe must 
go—old Balmerino cried, ‘Come, come, put it 
in with me.’ At the bar, he plays with his 
fingers upon the axe, while he talks to the 
gentleman-gaoler; and one day somebody com- 
ing up to listen, he took the blade and held it 
like a fan between their faces. During the trial 
a little boy was near him, but not tall enough 
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to see; he made room for the child, and placed 
him near himself. * * * 

“When the Peers were going to vote, Lord 
Foley withdrew, as too well a wisher; Lord 
Moray, as nephew of Lord Balmerino; and 
Lord Stair—as, I believe, uncle to his great 
grandfather. Lord Windsor, very affectedly, 
said, ‘I am sorry I must say, guilty upon my 
honour.’ Lord Stamford would not answer to 
the name of Henry, having been christened 
Harry. What a great way of thinking on such 
an occasion! I was diverted too with old Norsa, 
the father of my brother’s concubine, an old Jew 
that kept a tavern; my brother, as auditor of 
the Exchequer, has a gallery along one whole 
side of the court; I said, ‘I really feel for the 
prisoners !’ old Issachar replied, ‘ Feel for them! 
pray, if they had succeeded, what would have 
become of all us?” When my Lady Townshend 
heard her husband vote, she said, ‘I always 
knew my Lord was guilty, but I never thought 
he would own it upon his honour.’ Lord Bal- 
merino said, that one of his reasons for pleading 
not guilty, was, that so many ladies might not 
be disappointed of their show. 

“On Wednesday, they were again brought to 
Westminster-hall, to receive sentence; and be- 
ing asked what they had to say, Lord Kilmar- 
nock with a fine voice, read a very fine speech, 
confessing the extent of his crime, but offering 
his principles as some alleviation, having his 
eldest son (his second unluckily was with him,) 
in the Duke’s army, fighting for the liberties of 
his country at Culloden, where his unhappy father 
was in arms to destroy them. He insisted much 
on his tenderness to the English prisoners, 
which some deny, and say that he was the man 
who proposed their being put to death, when 
General Stapleton urged that he was come to 
fight, and not to butcher; and that if they acted 
any such barbarity, he would leave them with 
all his men. He very artfully mentioned Van- 
hoey’s letter, and said how much he should 
scorn to owe his life to such intercession. Lord 
Cromartie spoke much shorter, and so low, that 
he was not heard but by those who sat very near 
him; but they prefer his speech to the other. 
He mentioned his misfortune in having drawn 
in his eldest son, who is prisoner with him; 
and concluded with saying, ‘If no part of this 
bitter cup must pass from me, not mine, O God, 
but thy will be done!’ If he had pleaded not 
guilty, there was ready to be produced against 
him a paper signed with his own hand, for 
putting the English prisoners to death.” 

The deaths of Lords Kilmarnock and Bal- 
merino are described with singular force :— 

** Just before they came out of the Tower, 
Lord Balmerino drank a bumper to King 
James's health. As the clock struck ten, they 
came forth on foot, Lord Kilmarnock all in 
black, his hair unpowdered in a bag, supported 
by Forster, the great Presbyterian, and by Mr. 
Home, a young clergyman, his friend. Lord 
Balmerino followed, alone, in a blue coat turned 
up with red, his rebellious regimentals, a flan- 
nel waistcoat, and his shroud beneath; their 
hearses following. They were conducted to a 
house near the scaffold; the room forwards had 
benches for spectators; in the second Lord 
Kilmarnock was put, and in the third back- 
wards Lord Balmerino; all three chambers 
hung with black. Here they parted! Balmerino 
embraced the other, and said, ‘ My Lord, I wish 
I could suffer for both!’ He had scarce left him, 
before he desired again to see him, and then 
asked him, ‘ My Lord Kilmarnock, do you know 
anything of the resolution taken in our army, 
the day before the battle of Culloden, to put the 
English prisoners to death?’ He replied, ‘ My 
Lord, 1 was not present; but since I came 
hither, I have had all the reason in the world 
to believe that there was such order taken; 
and I hear the Duke has the pocket-book with 








the order.’ Balmerino answered, ‘ It was a lie 
raised to excuse their barbarity to us.’—Take 
notice, that the Duke's charging this on Lord 
Kilmarnock (certainly on misinformation) de- 
cided this unhappy man’s fate! The most now 
pretended, is, that it would have come to Lord 
Kilmarnock’s turn to have given the word for 
the slaughter, as lieutenant-general, with the 
patent for which he was immediately drawn into 
the rebellion, after having been staggered by 
his wife, her mother, his own poverty, and the 
defeat of Cope. He remained an hour and half 
in the house, and shed tears. At last he came 
to the scaffold, certainly much terrified, but 
with a resolution that prevented his behaving 
in the least meanly or unlike a gentleman. He 
took no notice of the crowd, only to desire that 
the baize might be lifted up from the rails, that 
the mob might see the spectacle. He stood and 
prayed some time with Forster, who wept over 
him, exhorted and encouraged him. He deli- 
vered a long speech to the Sheriff, and with a 
noble manliness stuck to the recantation he had 
made at his trial; declaring he wished that all 
who embarked in the same cause might meet 
the same fate. He then took off his bag, coat 
and waistcoat with great composure, and after 
some trouble put on a napkin-cap, and then 
several times tried the block, the executioner, 
who was in white with a white apron, out of 
tenderness concealing the axe behind himself. 
At last the Earl knelt down, with a visible un- 
willingness to depart, and after five minutes 
dropped his handkerchief, the signal, and his 
head was cut off at once, only hanging by a bit 
of skin, and was received in a scarlet cloth by 
four of the undertaker’s men kneeling, who 
wrapped it up and put it into the coffin with 
the body; orders having been given not to ex- 
pose the heads, as used to be the custom. 
“The scaffold was immediately new-strewed 
with saw-dust, the block new-covered, the ex- 
ecutioner new dressed, and a new axe brought. 
Then came old Balmerino, treading with the 
air of a general. As soon as he mounted the 
scaffold, he read the inscription on his coffin, 
as he did again afterwards: he then surveyed 


| the spectators, who were in amazing numbers, 


| even upon masts of ships in the river; and 


pulling out his spectacles read a treasonable 


| speech, which he delivered to the Sheriff, and 





said, the young Pretender was so sweet a 
Prince, that flesh and blood could not resist 
following him; and lying down to try the block, 
he said, ‘ If I had a thousand lives, I would lay 
them all down here in the same cause.’ He 
said, if he had not taken the sacrament the day 
before, he would have knocked down William- 
son, the lieutenant of the Tower, for his ill- 
usage of him. He took the axe and felt it, and 
asked the headsman, how many blows he had 
given Lord Kilmarnock; and gave him three 
guineas. ‘Two clergymen, who attended him, 
coming up, he said, ‘ No, gentlemen, I believe 
you have already done me all the service you 
can.’ Then he went to the corner of the scaf- 
fold, and called very loud for the Warder, to 
give him his periwig, which he took off, and put 
on a night-cap of Scotch plaid, and then pulled 
off his coat and waistcoat and lay down; but 
being told he was on the wrong side, vaulted 
round, and immediately gave the sign by toss- 
ing up his arm, as if he were giving the signal 
for battle. He received three blows, but the 
first certainly togk away all sensation. He was 
not a quarter of an hour on the scaffold; Lord 
Kilmarnock above half a one. Balmerino cer- 
tainly died with the intrepidity of a hero, but 
with the insensibility of one tou. As he walked 
from his prison to execution, seeing every win- 
dow and top of house filled with spectators, he 
cried cut, ‘ Look, look, how they ure all piled 
up like rotten oranges!’ 

“ My Lady Townshend, who fell in love with 








Lord Kilmarnock at his trial, will go nowhere 
to dinner for fear of meeting with a rebel-pie ; 
she says, everybody is so bloody-minded, that 
they eat rebels!” 

On the very day we are writing this paper, 
a passage, written upwards of eighty years 
ago, shows that our Junes are improved. 
The spirit of June is, however, in the 
writing :— 

‘** As summerly as June and Strawberry-hill 
may sound, I assure you I am writing to you by 
the fire-side: English weather will give vent to 
its temper, and whenever it is out of humour it 
will blow east and north and all kinds of cold. 
Your brothers Ned and Gal. dined with me to- 
day, and I carried the latter back to Richmond: 
as I passed over the green, I saw Lord Bath, 
Lord Lonsdale, and half-a-dozen more of the 
White's club sauntering at the door of a house 
which they have taken there, and come to every 
Saturday and Sunday to play at whist. You 
will naturally ask why they can’t play at whist 
in London on those two days as well as on the 
other five; indeed I can’t tell you, except that 
it is so established a fashion to go out of town at 
the end of the week, that people do go, though 
it be only into another town. It made me smile 
to see Lord Bath sitting there, like a citizen 
that has left off trade! 

“* Your brother Ned has not seen Strawherry- 
hill since my great improvements ; he was asto- 
nished : it is pretty: you never saw so tranquil 
a scene, without the least air of melancholy: I 
should hate it, if it was dashed with that.” 

We can only afford room for two more 
extracts ;—the one an account of a duel be- 
tween Mr. Walpole’s uncle and Will. Chet- 
wynd, an intimate of Bolinbroke’s, which 
shows that they fought more and quarrelled 
less than they do in the present House of 
Commons,—and the other a marvellous ac- 
count of the effect of beauty in town and 
country, as exemplified in the account of the 
two charming Gunnings. Their appearance 
seems to have had something like a magical 
power over the people; but as they provi- 
dentially lived before the days of Dr. Jenner, 
they flourished in the times when beauty was 
scarce, and therefore of inestimable value. 
We could now, at four o’clock in the afier- 
noon, beat the Gunnings at every twelve 
paces up and down Regent Street.—But to 
our text—and first (talking of the twelve 
paces) let us give the duel :— 

“© The circumstances of this memorable en- 
gagement were, in short, that on some witness 
being to be examined the other day in the House 
upon remittances to the army, my uncle said, 
‘He hoped they would indemnify him, if he 
told anything that affected himself.’ Soon after 
he was standing behind the Speaker’s chair, and 
Will. Chetwynd, an intimate of Bolinbroke, came 
up to him, and said, ‘ What, Mr. Walpole, are 
you for rubbing up old sores?’ He replied, ‘I 
think I said very little, considering that you 
and your friends would last year have hanged 
up me and my brother at the lobby-door with- 
out a trial.’ Chetwynd answered, ‘ I would 
still have you both have your deserts.’ The 
other said, * If you and I had, probably I should 
be here and you would be somewhere else.’ 
This drew more words, and Chetwynd took 
him by the arm and led him out. In the lobby, 
Horace said, ‘We shall be observed, we had 
better put it off till to-morrow.’ No, no, now! 
now!’ When they came to the bottom of the 
stairs, Horace said, ‘1 am out of breath, let us 
draw here.’ They drew; Chetwynd hit him on 
the breast, but was not near enough to pierce 
his coat. Horace made a pass, which the other 
put by with his hand, but it glanced along his 
side. Accclerk, who had observed them go out 
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together so arm-in-arm-ly, could not believe it 
amicable, but followed them, and came up just 
time enough to beat down their swords, as Ho- 
race had driven him against a post, and would 
probably have run him through at the next 
thrust. Chetwynd went away to a surgeon’s, 
and kept his bed the next day; he has not re- 
appeared yet, but is in nodanger. My uncle 
returned to the House, and was so little moved 
as to speak immediately upon the Cambrick bill, 
which made Swinny say, ‘ That it was a sign he 
was not ruffed.’ Don’t you delight in this duel ? 
I expect to see it daubed up by some circuit- 
painter on the ceiling of the saloon at Wool- 
terton.” 


Having got rid of the scene with the swords, 
let us to the Gunnings :— 

“‘ The world is still mad about the Gunnings : 
the Duchess of Hamilton was presented on Fri- 
day; the crowd was so great, that even the noble 
mob in the drawing-room clambered upon chairs 
and tables to look at her. There are mobs at 
their doors to see them get into their chairs; 
and people go early to get places at the theatres 
when it is known they will be there. Dr. Sa- 
chevrel never made more noise than these two 
beauties. * * * 

“The Gunnings are gone to their several 
castles, and one hears no more of them, except 
that such crowds flocked to see the Duchess of 
Hamilton pass, that seven hundred people sat 
up all night in and about an inn in Yorkshire 
to see her get into her post-chaise next morning. 

* * * * * 

“Our beauties are travelling Paris-ward: 
Lady Caroline Petersham and Lady Coventry 
are just gone thither. It will scarce be possible 
for the latter to make as much noise there as 
she and her sister have in England. It is lite- 
rally true that a shoemaker at Worcester got 
two guineas and a half, by showing a shoe that 
he was making for the Countess, at a penny 
a-piece. I can’t say her genius is equal to her 
beauty: she every day says some new sproposito. 
She has taken a turn of vast fondness for her 
Lord: Lord Downe met them at Calais, and 
offered her a tent-bed, for fear of bugs in the 
inns. ‘Oh! said she, I had rather be bit to 
death, than lie one night from my dear Cov!’ 
I can conceive my Lady Caroline making a good 
deal of noise even at Paris; her beauty is set 
off by a genius for the extraordinary, and for 
strokes that will make a figure in any country. 

* * * * * 

“T will tell you but one more anecdote, and 
I think you cannot be imperfect in your ideas 
of them. The Marechale de Lowendahl was 
pleased with an English fan Lady Coventry 
had, who very civilly gave it her: my Lord 
made her write for it again next morning, ‘ be- 
cause he had given it her before marriage, and 
her parting with it would make an irreparable 
breach,’ and send an old one in the room of it! 
She complains to everybody she meets, ‘ How 
odd it is that my Lord should use her so ill, 
when she knows he has so great a regard that 
he would die for her, and when he was so good 
as to marry her without a shilling!’ Her sister's 
history is not unentertaining: Duke Hamilton 
is the abstract of Scotch pride; he and the 
Duchess at their own house walk in to dinner 
before their company, sit together at the upper 
end of their own table, eat off the same plate, 
and drink to nobody beneath the rank of Earl 
—would not one wonder how they could get 
anybody either above or below that rank to dine 
with them at all? I don’t know whether you 
will not think all these very trifling histories ; 
but for myself, I love anything that marks a 
character strongly.” 


We had selected several passages which 
we have no room for now, but to which we 
may recur in our next number. The book 





is extremely well edited—perhaps a little too 
carefully ; for Lord Dover thinks it neces- 
sary, in a note, to explain who Mr. Gray 
was, and in the following minute manner: 
“Thomas Gray, author of the Elegy in a 
Churchyard, and other poems.” An editor, 
however, never likes to let an opportunity 
escape of explaining. The illustrations, it 
must be owned, show that Lord Dover has 
taken infinite trouble with the work; and 
we must say, we think it worthy of all his 
labour. 





The History of Spain and Portugal. Pub- 
lished under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. London: Baldwin. 


We dislike these popular abridgments, these 
dry marrowless anatomies—nothing new is 
ever found in them, and all old errors are sure 
to be repeated. But this work comes before 
us at a disadvantage after the learned, cri- 
tical, admirable one on the same subject, so 
Jately published in Lardner’s Cyclopedia—a 
work the unfortunate bias in which we did 
not hesitate to point out, but which, after all 
allowances, is unequalled in modern English 
historical literature. We cannot say, there- 
fore, that we have been much surprised 
at finding this rival wholly barren and 
uninteresting — with little evidence of re- 
search in it, and less of critical speculation. 
Down to the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the History is very carelessly written, 
and so superficially, that it occupies only 
the fourth part of the volume—while that 
of the three subsequent centuries, though 
compiled with more care, contains not 
much greater proof of diligent research. 
We were startled, indeed, at the close of 
the work, to find eight pages (!) occupied 
with “a recapitulation of the authorities 
consulted” by the author. We only regret 
that his labours were not made manifest to 
us in the progress of the work—for instance, 
how could we suppose that he had ever 
seen the Vidas de Espanoles Celebres, 
when, in defiance of that high authority, he 
makes the Cid command armies before the 
death of Ferdinand I., and in the war carried 
on by his son Don Sancho against Raniero 
of Arragon? For he would have found in 
that work, that Ferdinand died when the 
Cid was not more than fourteen or fifteen 
years old; and that he could not command 
the army against Arragon, because he was first 
made Alferez, or general, in consequence of 
his valiant conduct as a knight in the battle 
of Grados, where Raniero was killed, whose 
death put an end to the war. 

We could point out numberless like in- 
stances of carélessness. If, indeed, the 
writer has consulted one half the works 
enumerated in his eight pages of authorities, 
we can only say, that he has not taken the 
trouble to compare them. But, in proof of 
what poor, bald, worthless things these one- 
volumed histories are, we will advert to an 
historical fact of great interest at the present 
moment, and see how it is treated of. We 
refer to the civil war with which Spain is 
threatened by a disputed succession, arising 
out of the sort of Salic law which Philip V. 
obliged the Cortes of 1713 to accept; and 
which was repealed in 1789 under Charles IV. 
And we may be excused for noticing here, that 
it was only in January last, when, speaking 





on this subject, we ventured to predict, that 
out of these circumstances a civil war would 
arise on the death of Ferdinand. ‘The fulfil- 
ment of our prophecy has even preceded the 
event; for no sooner had Don Carlos set 
foot in Portugal than he issued a manifesto, 
protesting against the right of Ferdinand’s 
daughter to the crown, and announcing his 
resolution to maintain his own. Now, upon 
reading this protest of Don Carlos in our 
newspapers, what so natural as that the 
sucking babes who are wetnursed by the 
Society should refer to this work for some 
information upon so interesting a subject. 
Well, what will they find there?—why, four 
lines, intimating that by the Treaty of Utrecht 
the succession to the Spanish crown was “ re- 
gulated by a sort of compromise between the 
Spanish and Salic laws ;” but not one word 
of the Cortes of 1713, or the threatenings 
and private influences exercised to induce 
them to recognize this sort of compromise ; 
and as to the subsequent repeal of this law, 
in 1789, there is no mention of it whatever— 
not even a casual reference; but, in lieu of 
it, thirteen columns of voluble common-place 
on the French Revolution,—and this is a 
‘ History of Spain’! 

We had here closed our notice of this 
work, but having once again casually opened 
it, we were struck with a passage that must 
not be permitted to pass without comment, 
or the good confiding readers will hereafter 
be talking about the wives of the bishops and 
archbishops in Spain ; for at page 252 we are 
told, that the queen, through jealousy of a 
rival, eect he the king to give Godoy a 
princess for his wife. “ For this purpose,” 
the author says, “ an illegal marriage, con- 
tracted by the king's uncle, Don Lewis, a 
cardinal and archbishop of Toledo, with a 
lady of the name of Vallabriga, was sanc- 
tioned, and its issue, a son and two daugh- 
ters, were recognized as infantes of Spain. 
The son succeeded his father as archbishop 
of Toledo, and was made a cardinal, and the 
eldest daughter was bestowed as an infanta 
upon the Prince of the Peace.” 

Now it appears to us scarcely possible to 
comprise more blunders in the same number 
of words. ‘The Infante Don Lewis was nei- 
ther a cardinal, nor an archbishop, nor even 
a priest; his marriage perhaps was not 
strictly legal, because it was not coutracted 
with permission of the king; but it was 
valid, notwithstanding, according to the 
Spanish laws, and the issue was legitimate, 
though without right of succession to the 
crown. Again, Don Lewis's son and daugh- 
ters were never recognized as infuntes, and 
the son, who was archbishop of ‘Toledo, suc- 
ceeded Cardinal Lorenzana. 

We deeply regret being obliged to speak 
so severely of this, or, indeed, of any work ; 
but book-making is become a trade, and 
when that trade is established by charter, 
and sanctioned by the names of the most 
distinguished and the most honourable, who, 
unhappily, do not see the consequences of 
their mistaken patronage, sound literature is 
threatened with utter ruin. ‘Think, for a 
moment, of such a work as this being circu- 
lated over the country, to the manifest injury 
of the ‘ History of Spain’ lately published by 
Messrs. Longman! 
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Delaware ; or, the Ruined Family. A Tale, 
in 3 vols. Edinburgh: Cadell; London, 
Whittaker. 


Tue author of this tale says he found it in 
life, and copied the incidents from the recital 
of the chief actors. ‘In the same sort of 
gossiping anecdotical style in which I re- 
ceived it,” he says, “I have here, with full 
permission, put down the whole story. In 
what tongue under the sun I have written it, 
I do not very well know, though the lan- 
guage I intended to employ is a sort of jargon 
based upon the Anglo-Saxon.” The author 
found other difficulties than those of language : 
his lawyer told him he should have written 
indicted for arraigned, and action for process ; 
a naval friend endeavoured to make him 
understand the difference between a yawl 
and a peter-boat ; while a noble friend com- 
plained that he had copied his foibles and 
adventures rather too closely. In extenuation 
of all this, the writer says he is neither 
lawyer nor physician, soldier nor sailor, 
scholar nor philosopher, nor yet a man of 
wit about town. “ Whoever reads will see all 
this,” he concludes, ‘at a glance, but he 
trusts they will likewise see that he has drawn 
his characters not from things of marble, but 
from flesh and blood.” 

If the author found this tale in real life, it 
proves that invention and fact are near rela- 
tions: that truth goes about her work in 
much the same sort of way as fiction; em- 
ploys the same actors to perform in the great 
drama of existence, and when the villains 
have played out the play, drops the curtain 
over death or marriage with a moral reflec- 
tion for the one, and a sounding of flutes and 
dulcimers for the other. If this be life, how 
many of our circulating libraries can prove 
that it is also invention; nor is the cast of 
characters, or the distribution of incidents, in 
‘ Delaware’ different from the usual arrange- 
ments made by fancy; we have cunning 
close-fisted old men, and generous and open- 





handed young ones; gossiping old dames, and | 


lively and romantic damsels; a philosophical 
scoundrel and murderer, and a professional 
cheat and plotter; a griping old miser, and 
a prodigal heir. Perhaps the most original 
part of the plot is, that the daughter of a 
flourishing house weds the heir of a ruin- 
ed ‘one, while the daughter of the ruined 
house does the same good office to the heir 
of the flourishing one; this in-and-in sort of 
love among cousins keeps afiection in the 
family, and prevents wealth from being 
squandered ; but while it improves the blood 
it hurts the flesh, and is apt to produce a 
ricketty race, out of which the stamp of the 
creator will nearly be obliterated in the third 
generation. 

The story of ‘ Delaware’ lies in a small 
compass. Lord Ashborough, some twenty 

ears or more before the novel commences, 
asin been thwarted in love by the superior 
address of his cousin, Sir Sidney Delaware, 
resolves on his ruin, and is on the point of 
accomplishing it by means of an unredeemed 
mortgage, or some such legal man-trap, and 
the villany of lawyer Tims, when his lord- 





ship’s nephew and heir, Henry Beauchamp, | 
falls in love with his cousin Blanche Dela- | 


ware, Sir Sidney’s daughter, and interrupts, 
for a time, the scheme of destruction. But 
his lordship and lawyer Tims are not to be 
baffled so; they contrive a new plot. On the 


day that the estate of Delaware is in the 
balance, an old miser and banker, who ad- 
vanced money to redeem it, is attacked and 
murdered; Henry Beauchamp, who inter- 
poses to save him, is stunned and carried to 
France, and Captain Delaware, the lover of 
Maria Beauchamp, and brother of the lady 
Blanche, is accused of the murder. The 
cloud darkens down over the house of Dela- 
ware, but, as Heaven would have it, Henry 
Beauchamp recovers his liberty, seizes by 
stratagem on the murderers, confronts his 
enemies, confounds the lawyer, marries 
Blanche, gives Emma to the Captain, and, 
having buried Lord Ashborough, who dies 
in despair, struck Tims off the rolls as an 
attorney, and hanged Harding, who died like 
a knave, as a philosopher proceeds with his 
fair young wife to Italy, where he met with 
the author, and related his adventures. 

On the whole, we think the story is well 
told, the characters clearly unfolded, and the 
conclusion natural and satisfactory. ‘There 
is, however, a vast deal too much law-busi- 
ness in the narrative; nor are we pleased 
with a certain tone of flippancy with which 
many of the most touching parts are related. 
The portrait of Captain Delaware has some 
of the faults, and not a few of the beauties, 
of the author. 

«From a plact that they call a hotel, in Pic- 
cadilly—Think ¢f a man taking up his abode at 
a hotel in Piccadilly!—but he knew no better 
—From a hotel, in Piccadilly, at about half- 
past five o’clock on the morning of the last day 
of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
something, set out a hackney coach, containing 
within its sphere of rotten wood and rusty lea- 
ther a small portmanteau on the front seat, and 
the portmanteau’s master on the other. He was 
a well-made youth of about five-and-twenty 
years of age, with firm, graceful, and yet power- 
ful limbs, and a fresh clear complexion—not 
villainous red and white, but one general tone 
of florid health. His eye was blue and bright, 
and the clustering curls of fair hair—as pure 
Saxon as Sharon Turner’s last new book— 
might have looked somewhat girlish, had it not 
been for the manly features and the free daunt- 
less look that they overshadowed, At the same 
time, be it remarked, that there was something 
of melancholy, if not of gloom, in his aspect ; 
but that did not prevent him—after the cham- 
bermaid had been satisfied, and the waiter had 
been paid, and boots had had his fees, and the 
porter had claimed more than his due; and, in 
short, all the exactions of an inn had been 
played off upon him in succession—that did 
not prevent him, when fairly rolling away to- 
wards the top of the Haymarket, from gazing 
out upon the scene around him witha sufficient 
degree of open-eyed curiosity to make the 
waterman stick his tongue into his cheek, and 
mentally denominate him ‘ a raw.’”’ 

The scene in which Beauchamp rescues 
Blanche from a burning house, is well de- 
scribed—here is a part of it :— 

“ The gathering smoke and the rushing sound 
of the flames bore to his own ear, as well as to 
that of the fair girl who Jay pale and trembling 
before him, the certainty that he spoke no more 
than truth; and, without farther pause, he 
stooped over her, wrapped the bedclothes round 
her as tenderly and delicately as a mother would 
wrap her young infant from the wintry wind, 
and, catching her up in his arms, he bore her 
out into the corridor. All before them was a 


| scene of mingled smoke and flame. The wain- 


| scoting of the corridor, the balustrades, the cor- 


nices, were all charred, blackened, and catch- 
ing fire in a thousand places. The blaze was 





rushing up from below, towards the skylight, 
which had unfortunately been left open, and 
gave an additional draught. Wherever an open 
door presented itself, the flames were seen 
rushing in, licking the door-posts and the wain- 
scoting; the heat was scorching; the smoke 
was suffocating; and every step that Burre] 
took forward, he felt uncertain whether the 
beams over which he trod would not give way 
beneath his feet. Still, however, he strode on 
till he reached the spot where the flames were 
rushing up the great staircase more furiously 
than anywhere else, from the additional mass 
of fuel that there supplied the fire.—His foot 
was on the edge of the landing, to cross over 
towards the stone stairs; and he had just time 
—warned by a sudden crash—to draw back, 
when the whole staircase and part of the corri- 
dor above it gave way, and fell into the vesti- 
bule below. It was a fearful sight ; but he was 
not a man to leave any chance of safety to be 
snatched from him by terror. The rest of the 
corridor beyond the gap appeared more sound 
than that he had already past. He remembered 
having seen a side-door in his own room, which 
he had just left behind; and re-treading his 
steps, he entered the chamber, drove in the 
door he had remarked—which was but weakly 
fastened—with a single kick, and running 
through a room, the tenant of which had made 
his escape, he passed on into a dressing-room, 
and thence regained the corridor, beyond the 
point where it had been connected with the 
great staircase. 

“ The fall of so much lime and rubbish had 
in a degree deadened the fire; and, striding 
on, Burrel reached the door which opened on 
the stone staircase. ‘The rush of cool air and 
the joy of escape revived him, almost suffocated 
as he was with the heat and smoke; and, bend- 
ing down his head over his fair burden, he said 
—the most natural thing in the world— Dear 
girl, you are saie!’—Ay, though he had only 
seen her twice in all his life!” 

The following passage gives us a little of 
three important personages in this domestic 
drama :— 

« ¢ With a thousand thanks for your kind in- 
terest,’ replied Captain Delaware; ‘ I should 
still be sorry to owe, even to your influence, 
what I could not obtain from justice.’ 

««« Pride! Pride!’ cried Miss Beauchamp, 
‘the fault of men and angels! But let me tell 
you, my dear cousin, that no man or men have 
any right to be proud in a woman’s presence; 
for ye are a mere race of bullies at the best, 
and bow like the veriest slaves whenever we 
choose to tyrannize over you. But to the point. 
—Listen to my sage advice. I was saying, that 
I had no more influence with my Lord Ash- 
borough than that screen.—I am a mere piece 
of household furniture; and, I dare say, that I 
am to be found, written down in the inventory 
thus:—‘ Front drawing-room —Three tables, 
four-and-twenty chairs, four sofas, three chaises 
longues, a niece.—-I do believe, my uncle, when 
I refused the Honourable Mr. What's-his- 
name, the other day, which mortally offended 
his lordship, thought of having me transferred 
to the schedule of fixtures forthwith, But, ne- 
vertheless, as I am a hearing and seeing piece 
of furniture, I have learned that the only way 
to manage the Earl of Ashborough, is to be 
firm, steady, somewhat haughty, and a good 
deal stern. Remember all this, my dearly be- 
loved cousin, and make use of the hint. Bu 

[ hear his lordship’s morning step, when the 
neat boot is first, for that day, fitted on to 
the neat foot. So I will to the breakfast- 
room; and do not forget, when you meet me, 
to wish me good-morrow in set form, and civil 
terms, and take care that you do not look con- 
scious.” 


With the rebuke which the author gives 
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Lord Ashborough for his patronage of Tims, 
the scoundrel lawyer, we shall close our 
extracts :— 

“There was once, in the days of Cheops, an 
Egyptian who had a remarkably fine poultry- 
yard, in which were all the fowls of all the fea- 
thers that Egypt ever saw. One day it so 
happened, that, walking by the side of the Nile, 
the Egyptian espied an egg, which he immediately 
took up, and putting it in his breast he carried it 
home, and laid it carefully in the nest of a sitting 
hen. Twenty days after, on entering his poultry- 
yard, to his great surprise he found—nothing 
but feathers and a young crocodile, which in- 
stantly attacked him also. With great difficulty 
the Egyptian freed himself from the destroyer 
of his hens; and when he died, he directed, in 
his will, that, on the frontal bandage of his 
mummy, there should be written, both in the 
hieroglyphic and the vulgar character, ‘ Beware 
how you hatch a crocodile’s egg in your poultry- 
yard !’ Cheops, when he heard it, laughed; but 
one day, when he was going to give way to his 
revenge, contrary to the best interests both of 
himself and his people—contrary to wisdom, and 
policy, and justice, and good faith—he caught 
himself saying, ‘ Beware how you hatch a croco- 
dile’s egg in your poultry-yard!’ and ever after 
that, when he found a violent passion springing 
up in his breast, his instant address to his own 
heart was, ‘ Beware how you haich a crocodile’s 
egg in your poultry-yard |” 








Le Salmigondis, Contes de toutes les couleurs. 

Vol. VIT. 

[Second Notice.] 
We translate, this week, for the entertain- 
ment of the younger branches of families, 
an interesting military anecdote, by Bequet, 
entitled— 
The Blue Handkerchief. 

Last year, about the end of October, as I was 
returning on foot from Orleans to the chateau 
of Bardy, I beheld before me, on the high road, 
a regiment of Swiss guards. I hastened forward 
to hear the military music, ef which I am ex- 
tremely fond ; but before I had overtaken the 
regiment the band had ceased playing, and the 
drum alone continued to mark the measured 
footsteps of the soldiers. 

After marching for about half an hour, the 
regiment entered a small plain, surrounded by 
a wood of fir trees. I asked one of the cap- 
tains if the regiment was going to perform 
evolutions. 

** No, Sir,” he replied; ‘‘we are going to 
try, and probably to shoot, a soldier belonging 
to my company, for having robbed the citizen 
upon whom he was billeted.” 

** What!” I exclaimed, “is he to be tried, 
condemned, and executed all in an instant?” 

‘“* Yes,” the captain replied; ‘ such are the 
terms of our capitulations.t”’ This to him was 
an unanswerable reason: as if all things had 
been considered in the capitulations; the fault 
and its penalty,—justice, and even humanity. 

“If you have any curiosity to witness the 
proceedings,” said the captain, politely, I 
“shall be happy to get you a place. They will 
soon be over. 

I never avoid such scenes; for I imagine 
that I learn, from the countenance of a dying 
man, what death is. I therefore followed the 
captain. 

The regiment formed into square. Behind 
the second rank, and on the borders of the 
wood, some of the soldiers began to dig a grave, 
under the command of a subaltern; for regi- 
mental duty is always performed with regularity, 


+ By the capitulations, are to be understood, the 
treaties entered into between the Swiss Cantons and 
the Saale governments, under whom their soldiers 
served, 








and a certain discipline maintained, even in 
the digging of a grave. 

In the centre of the square, eight officers 
were seated upon drums; on their right, and a 
little more in front, a ninth was writing upon 
his knees, but with apparent negligence, and 
simply to prevent a man from being put to 
death without some legal forms. 

The accused was called forward. He was a 
fine well-grown young fellow, with mild, yet 
noble features. By his side stood a woman, 
who was the only witness against him. The 
moment the colonel began to examine this 
woman, the prisoner interrupted him : 

** It is useless, Colonel,” he said; “I will 
confess everything; I stole this woman's hand- 
kerchief.” 

Tue CoLoneL. You, Piter! why you passed 
for an honourable man, and a good soldier. 

PireER. It is true, Colonel, that I have always 
endeavoured to satisfy my officers. I did not 
steal for myself: it was for Marie. 

Tue CoLonet. And who is this Marie ? 

Piter. Why Marie who lives——there 
in our own country near Areneberg—— 
where the great apple-tree is——I shall, then, 
see her no more! 

Tue Coronet. I do not understand you, 
Piter; explain yourself. 

Pirer. Well, Colonel, read this letter. 

And he handed to the colonel a letter, every 
word of which is engraven on my memory. 

“* My dear friend, Piter,—I seize the oppor- 
tunity of sending you this letter by Arnold, a 
recruit who has enlisted in your regiment. I 
also send a silk purse which I have made for 
you. I did not let my father see that I was 
making it, for he always scolds me for loving 
you so much, and says you will never return. 
But you surely will come back, won’t you? But 
whether you come back or not, I shall always 
love you. I first consented to become yours on 
the day you picked up my blue handkerchief at 
the Areneberg dance, and brought it to me. 
When shall I see you again? What pleases me 
is the information I have received, that the 
officers esteem you, and your comrades love 
you. But you have still two years to serve. 
Get through them as fast as you can, and then 
we will be married. Adieu, my good friend 
Piter. Your dear Marie. 

P.S.—Try to send me something from France, 
not for fear I should forget you, but that I may 
always carry it about me. Kiss what you send, 
and I am sure I shall soon find out the place of 
your kiss.” 

When the Colonel had finished reading the 
letter, Piter resumed: ‘‘ Arnold,” he said, 
“delivered me this letter last night when I re- 
ceived my billet. I could not sleep all night 
for thinking of Marie. In her letter she asks 
me for something from France. I had no 
money,—I have mortgaged my pay for three 
months in order to help my brother and 
cousin, who set out on their return home a 
few days since. This morning, on rising, 
I opened my window. A blue handkerchief 
was drying upon a line, and it resembled 
the one belonging to Marie. The colour and 
the blue stripes were actually the same. I was 
base enough to take it and put it into my knap- 
sack. I went out into the street; my con- 
science smote me, and I was returning to the 
house to restore it to its owner, when this woman 
came up to me, with the guard, and the hand- 
kerchief was found in my possession. This is 
the whole truth. The capitulations require that 
I should be shot ;—let me be shot instantly ;— 
but do not despise me.” 

The judges were unable to conceal their emo- 
tion; nevertheless they unanimously condemned 
Piter to death. He heard the sentence without 
emotion; then advancing towards his captain, 
requested the loan of four francs. The captain 

















gave him the money. He then approached the 
old woman from whom he had taken the hand- 
kerchief, and I heard him utter these words: 

“ Madam, here are four francs; I know not 
whether your handkerchief be worth more, but 
if it be, it costs me dear enough, and you may 
excuse me from paying the difference.” 

Then, taking the handkerchief, he kissed it 
and gave it to the captain. “ Captain,” said he, 
**in two years you will return to our moun- 
tains; if you go near Areneberg, do me the 
favour to ask for Marie, and give her this blue 
handkerchief; but do not tell her the price I 
paid for it.” He then knelt, and after praying 
fervently for a few minutes, rose, and walked 
with a firm step to the place of execution. 

I retired into the wood, that I might not 
witness the last scene of this tragedy. A few 
shots soon made known that it was over. 

Having returned to the little plain an hour 
after, I found the regiment gone, and all quiet; 
but as I followed the border of the wood, in 
order to reach the high road, I perceived traces 
of blood, and a mound of freshly moved earth, 
Cutting a branch of fir, I made a rude cross, 
which I placed upon the grave of one already 
forgotten by all save myself and Marie. 





EpinsurGu CaBinet Lisrary, No. XII. 
Nubia and Abyssinia. By the Rev. M. Rus- 
sell, LL.D. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 


Tuis truly interesting and valuable volume is 
designed as a companion to that on Egypt, 
which formed the third in this excellent 
series. ‘The author has been anticipated by 
Heeren in most of the results which he de- 
duces from the monuments and ruins on the 
Upper Nile, but he readily acknowledges his 
obligations to the author of ‘ ‘The Historical 
Researches,’ and embraces every opportunity 
of bearing testimony to his worth. Dr. 
Russell can afford to be thus just, because 
his own substantial merits are great, and be- 
cause his exertions have thrown much ad- 
ditional light on the origin and progress of 
early civilization, The simple outline of the 
theory maintained, and, in our opinion de- 
monstrated, by Heeren and Russell, may be 
told in a few words. Civilization came from 
India to Egypt ;—we should rather say, from 
Iran, or Persia, and India combined, but we 
wish not to encumber ourselves with a dis- 
cussion for which we shall soon find a more 
favourable opportunity ;—streams of emigra- 
tion from the mouths of the Euphrates and 
Indus spread themselves eastwards and 
westwards along the coasts of Southern Asia; 
some of the adventurers reached the straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, and, avoiding the danger- 
ous navigation of the Red Sea, found a way 
to the upper valleys of the Nile through the 
mountain passes. They were accompanied 
by a sacerdotal caste, who, as was usual in 
ancient times, presided equally over religion 
and commerce. They excavated and erected 
stupendous temples, which attracted mer- 
chants and pilgrims to their shrines, and 
gave a holy sanction to traffic. They gra- 
dually descended the Nile, until they reached 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, but they 
found the commerce of that sea already pos- 
sessed by the Pheenicians, with whom they 
were unwilling or unable to contest the su- 

remacy. ‘The rich plains of Lower Egypt, 
Lene subject to periodical inundations, were 
only colonized when the progress of know- 
ledge had brought men to keep a record of 
their observations of nature; but when that 
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had been attained, the superior fertility of 
Mizraim, or Lower Egypt, brought down 
settlers from the upper country, who gradu- 
ally established a powerful kingdom, and re- 
claimed the Delta from the sea. Meroé was 
the first great seat of the sacerdotal empire; 
as civilization progressed southwards, it gave 
way to “giant Thebes,” which, in its turn, 
yielded to Memphis. These events occurred 
long before the historic age; we derive our 
knowledge from monuments, not from writ- 
ings. The structures of Upper Egypt are 
more rude and gigantic than those lower 
down the Nile; the rock temples and exca- 
vations of Nubia bear indisputable marks of 
being more ancient than the edifices of the 
Thebaid. As the antiquity of the buildings 
increases as we ascend the Nile, so does their 
similarity to the rock temples of Hindtstan ; 
as may easily be proved by reference to the 
plans and pictures of both. From all which, 
It seems to follow that Egyptian civilization 
was derived from India, and that it descend- 
ed by slow and marked gradations down the 
Nile, to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Our own researches have supplied us with 
many minute confirmations of this theory in 
the traditions preserved by Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus; but the monumental proofs 
are infinitely more valuable, because they 
may be investigated by everybody who has 
the patience to compare the plates of Denon 
and Gau with those of our best travellers in 
India. 


The immigrants did not find Nubia unin- 
habited ; they found there a people probably 
the same as the Berbers, bold, warlike, fero- 
cious; they knew nothing of the rights of 
property, and accordingly robbed the settlers 
at every favourable opportunity. Character 
changes so little in the East, that we should 
not be surprised if the following anecdote of 
the Sheygyans were perfectly applicable to 
their predecessors in Nubia. 


“ Between Dongola and Merawe, the country, 
many parts of which are rich and beautiful, is 
occupied by a race of men called Sheygyans, 
remarkable for valour in the field as well as for a 
roaming manner of life, and in some respects 
more allied to the freebooter than to the agricul- 
turist or soldier. After being forced from their 
lands by Ishmael they took refuge near Shendy, 
from which position, as they found him still ad- 
vancing southwards, they sent messengers de- 
manding terms of peace. The pasha replied, 
that the only conditions on which they could 
obtain their request were, the surrender of their 
horses and arms, and a return to their own ter- 
ritory, where they were to bind themselves to 
live tranquilly and without disturbing their 
neighbours. The ambassadors answered that 
they would not give up their horses and arms. 
The Egyptian commander rejoined, that he 
would go to Shendy and take them; they said 
‘Come!’ 

‘* It is reported that, previous to the advance 
of the Turkish force from Wady Halfa, deputies 
from the chiefs of Sheygya arrived at the camp 
to ask for what reason the pasha menaced 
them with war. He replied, ‘ Because you are 
robbers who live by disturbing and pillaging the 
countries around your own.’ They observed 
* That they had no other means to live.’ Ishmael 
said, ‘Cultivate your land and live honestly.’ 
They answered with great simplicity, ‘ We have 
been bred up to live and prosper by what you 
call robbery; we will not work, and cannot 
change our manner of living.’ The invader 
thundered in their ears, ‘1 will make you 


change it.’ We shall hereafter have occasion to 








revert to the history of these undaunted bar- 
barians.” 

It is as a mere conjecture that we hazard 
the possibility of the term Barbarians having 
been introduced by Egyptian colonists, who 
remembered their old contests with the Ber- 
bers, into Greece, and extended from its 
original application to an African nation, 
until it comprehended all that were op- 
posed to civilization, or were ignorant of its 
blessings. 

The name Ethiopians was given to the 
people who dwelt above Egypt, and in the 
age of Homer they were described as the 
most pious and happy of terrestrial commu- 
nities. Here we find an illustration of the 
ordinary law of sacerdotal tradition, which 
invariably attributes superior purity to its 
sources. But the name Ethiopian was also 
given to a people of Southern Asia, and if it 
was a native term, it would certainly be a 
corroborative testimony to the theory we 
have stated. It would perhaps be too rash 
to make a decisive assertion, but the Greek 
derivation of the term is just as absurd as any 
proposed by Swift in his humorous essay on 
proper names.t Unfortunately, however, the 
ancient writers are too loose in their geogra- 
phical references for us to found any argu- 
ment upon them. 

The Arabs are generally mentioned in 
conjunction with the Ethiopians, though 
nothing can be more certain than that the 
nations were perfectly distinct. Yet traces 
of their union may be found on the ancient 
monuments; in the representation of Sesos- 
tris repelling a naval incursion, the enemies 
belong to two nations, one of which wears 
the costume of the Arabs or Shepherd-kings, 
the other is dressed in the fashion that ancient 
history ascribes to the Ethiopians. But 
though this monument was erected at least 
fifteen centuries before the Christian era, it 
belongs to a period far more recent than 
the Ethiopic colonization of Egypt; we 
should therefore incline to the opinion that 
the connexion between the Ethiopians and 
Arabians arose, when the latter became ad- 
dicted to piracy. We may add that this 
remarkable monument is scarcely consistent 
with Dr. Russell’s theory, that the Red Sea 
was not navigated before the age of Solomon, 
since it seems to prove that the Hykoos or 
Shepherd-kings were pirates as well as rob- 
bers from the earliest times. 

We have dwelt thus long on the ancient 
history of Nubia, because in modern times 
it exhibits nothing but degradation. The 
contrast between its monuments and its in- 
habitants is very well drawn by Dr. Russell. 

“In surveying the wonders which crowd the 
banks of the Nile from Meroé to Memphis, we 
are struck with the reflection that the wealth, 
power, and genius, whence they derived their 
origin, have entirely passed away. In some 
portions of that extensive tract a race little su- 
perior to savages pass a rude and precarious 
life, ignorant of the arts, and insensible equally 
to the beauty and the magnificence of the ruins 
which they tread under foot. They have ceased 
even to claim connexion with the people who 
raised the splendid monuments of Ebsamboul, 
Karnac, and Dendera; and, accordingly, they 
ascribe the anxiety which our countrymen dis- 
play, in regard to those remains of antiquity, to 
the desire of visiting the tombs of a European 





+ Dr. Russell thinks the term originally Greek—we 
shall not dispute with him, but merely record our own 
opinion. 









nation, who are supposed by them to have built 
the temples and sculptured the obelisks. 

‘* The Nubians, especially, have relapsed into 
that low condition where even curiosity has 
become dormant, and in which the eye can be 
every day fixed on the noblest works of human 
ingenuity without suggesting any speculation as 
to their authors, their epoch, or their design, 
Throughout the whole world, in short, there is 
no greater contrast to be witnessed than between 
what now is, and what must once have been, in 
Ethiopia and Egypt. There is even great diffi- 
culty in passing, by an effort of thought, from 
one condition to the other, through the various 
scenes of conquest and desolation which seem 
necessary to have produced the effects we con- 
template. We might question history, but we 
should receive no answer, as to events and 
characters which the lapse of three thousand 
years has thrown into-impenetrable obscurity, 
Surrounded with darkness, we grope our way 
amidst superb structures, dedicated to gods and 
heroes whose names make but a faint impres- 
sion on our ears; and we satisfy ourselves with 
the conclusion, that a great people had existed 
there before the era of recorded time, whose 
literature and philosophy have been outlived by 
their architectural monuments.” 

Our space will not permit us to enter on 
an examination of that portion of the volume 
before us devoted to Abyssinia: let it suffice 
to say, that all the information which Euro- 
peans have been able to acquire respecting 
that country is to be found in this work. We 
have so frequently expressed our sense of the 
great value of this series, that we need now 
scarcely repeat our praise. ‘This is, indeed, 
the library of useful and entertaining know- 
ledge; those which usurp the name are 
counterfeits. 





Lectures on Poetry and General Literature, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 1830 
and 1831. By James Montgomery. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 

Tuoss of our readers who had the opportunity 

of hearing these lectures originally delivered 

at the Institution, will probably retain an 
agreeable and instructive recollection of 
them. The real tone of enthusiasm for the 
art to which they relate, pervading the whole, 
the care with which parts of them are elabo- 
rated, and the ingenuity with which they 
are in places illustrated, together with the 
natural capabilities of the subject for popular 
treatment, were eminently calculated to carry 
off a style somewhat loose, though well 
adapted to the familiar and half-conversa- 
tional form of oral delivery, and to cover an 
occasional vagueness of definition by the 
current interest of the whole. Whether Mr. 
Montgomery has been, subsequently, wise 
in submitting them, precisely as they stand, 
to the permanent and deliberative ordeal 
which awaits the “ litera scripta,” may, per- 
haps, be doubted, by some of his friends (and 
few poets of his day have more). It has 
rarely happened to the poet to be successful 

in the exposition of that art which has a 

up amid the great mysteries of his own heart, 

or to convey to others as a theory that 
which came to himself as an inspiration. 

Our memory supplies us, at the moment, 

with some notable failures, and we cannot 

say that it has been Mr. Montgomery’s lot 
to untie the knot which his brethren had 
been unable to loosen. | Our limits do not 
permit us to illustrate and defend our mean- 
ing as we could wish; but we may state as 
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an example, that where his theme would na- 
turally call for some definition of what he 
considers poetry to be, he admits his inability 
to find one to his satisfaction ; and contents 
himself with insisting upon some subjects, 
which he considers to be poetical, and some 
qualities which he thinks essentially so. 
And this he does “ wisely” but not “well.” 
Indeed, this part of his lecture is left too 
sketchy and imperfect. With regard to 
the critical part of these discourses, it would 
not be easy for the most prosperous profes- 
sor to deliver a series of strictures on mat- 
ters so completely appealing to taste, which 
should not find frequent dissenters from 
many of its opinions ; and we may say, that 
we have been surprised to find how often we 
have differed from Mr. Montgomery. Neither 
do we see in his Lectures any very new or 
original views. He treads a good deal in 
beaten paths, and works out his problems 
chiefly by the aid of a few prescriptive names 
and familiar examples. Not, however, hav- 
ing space to go at greater length into any 
of these topics, we prefer making some ex- 
tracts from the wealth which is undoubtedly 
contained in the volume. Indeed, we must 
preface our doing so, by the assurance that 
it abounds in occasional shrewd criticism, 
frequent felicity of expression, invariable 
enthusiasm of tone, and generally displays 
the resources of a finely-tuned spirit, and a 
highly cultivated mind. 

The following we think good examples of 
that felicitous expression of which we have 
spoken. 

“When I ama man!” is the poetry of 
childhood ;—‘* When I was a child!” is the 
poetry of age. 

Speaking of the deep-blue vault of the 
firmament, he calls it “that impenetrable 
veil, which is itself the only perfect emblem 
of eternity, and is eternity made visible.” 

Again, in discussing the genius of Burns, 
we have the following ingenious parallel :— 

“The genius of Burns resembled the pearl 
of Cleopatra, both in its worth and its fortune ; 
the one was moulded by nature in secret, beneath 
the depths of the ocean; the other was produced 
and perfected by the same hand, in equal ob- 
scurity, on the banks of the Ayr. The former 
was suddenly brought to light, and shone for a 
season on the forehead of imperial beauty; the 
latter, not less unexpectedly, emerged from the 
shade, and dazzled and delighted an admiring 
nation, in the keeping of a Scottish peasant. 
The fate of both was the same: each was wan- 
tonly dissolved in the cup of pleasure, and 
quaffed by its possessor at one intemperate 
draught.” 

The following are fine passages :— 

“But in a peculiar, and, to myself at least, 
an intensely interesting view, the stars are ‘ the 
poetry of heaven.’ In common with the sun 
and moon, they are the only unchanging and 
actual objects, which all eyes that were ever 
opened to the light, and lifted to the sky, have 
seen precisely as we see them, and precisely as 
they shall be seen by posterity to the end of 
time. Rivers stray from their channels; moun- 
tains are shattered by earthquakes, undermined 
by waters, or worn by the stress of elements; 
forests disappear, and cities rise upon their 
place ; cities, again, are tumbled into ruins ; all 
the works of man perish like their framer; and 
on those of nature herself, throughout the habi- 
table globe, is written Mutability. The entire 
aspect of the earth, whether waste or cultivated, 
peopled or solitary, is perpetually undergoing 
transformation. Shakspeare says, ‘no man ever 





bathed twice in the same river.’ It may as truly 
be said, though the process is slower, that no 


two generations dwelling successively on one | 


spot, however marked its general features might 
be, ever beheld the same local objects, in the 
same colour, shape, and character. The heavenly 
bodies alone appear to us the identical lumi- 
naries, in size, lustre, movement, and relative 
position, which they appeared to Adam and Eve 
in Paradise, when— 

“ at their shady lodge arrived, both stood, 

Both turn’d, and under open sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven, 
Which they beheld, the moon’s resplendent globe, 
And starry pole.”— Paradise Lost, vook iv. 
They appear to us the same as they did to Noah 
and his family, when they descended from the 
ark into the silence of an unpeopled world ; and 
as they did to the builders of Babel, when the 
latter projected a tower, whose top should reach 
heaven. They appear to us in the same battle- 
array as they were seen by Deborah and Barak, 
when ‘ the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera;’ in the same sparkling constellations as 
they were seen by the Psalinist, compelling him 
to exclaim,—‘ When I consider the heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, Lord! what is man 
that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man 
that Thou visitest him?’ Once more,—and, 
Oh! how touching is the thought!—the stars, 
the unchanging stars, appear to us with the 
same placid magnificence as they were seen by 
the Redeemer of the world, when, ‘ having sent 
the multitude away, he went up into a mountain 
apart to pray; and when evening was come he 
was there alone,’ and ‘continued all night in 
prayer to God.’—Matt. xiv. 23. Luke, vi. 12. 
“ Cold mountains and the midnight air 

Witness’d the fervour of his prayer ; 

The desert his temptations knew, 

His conflict and his victory too.”— Watts. 

“ The stars, then, have been the points where 
all that ever lived have met: the great, the small, 
the evil, and the good; the prince, the warrior, 
statesman, sage; the high, the low, the rich, 
the poor; the bond and the free; Jew, Greek, 
Scythian, and Barbarian ;—every man that has 
looked up from the earth to the firmament, has 
met every other man among the stars, for all 
have seen them alike, which can be said of no 
other images in the visible universe! hence, by 
a sympathy neither affected nor overstrained, 
we can at pleasure bring our spirits into nearer 
contact with any being that has existed, illus- 
trious or obscure, in any age or country, by fix- 
ing our eyes—to name no other—on the evening 
or the morning star, which that individual must 
have beheld a hundred, and a hundred times, 

“ In that same place of heaven where now it shines,’’ 
and with the very aspect which the beautiful 
planet wears to us, and with which it will con- 
tinue to smile over the couch of dying or the 
cradle of reviving day. 


We add a few interesting anecdotes scat- 
tered through the volume :— 

“A Cherokee chief, having heard that white 
men could communicate their thoughts by means 
of certain figures impressed on soft or hard sub- 
stances, set himself the task of inventing a series 
of strokes, straight and crooked, up, down, and 
across, which should represent all the words in 
the Indian language. These, however, became 
so numerous and so refractory in their resem- 
blances, that he must have given up the work 
in despair, had he not recollected that the sounds 
or syllables, of which all words consisted, were 
comparatively few, though capable of infinite 
combination. To these, then, he applied his 
most approved symbols, which, in the course 
of time, he reduced to two hundred; and, lat- 
terly, it is said, that he has brought them down 
as low as eighty; and that by these he can ac- 
curately express the whole vocabulary of his 
mother-tongue. It is to be observed, in abate- 





| ment of this marvellous effort ofa savage mind, 
that the primary idea of writing was suggested 
to it, not originally conceived by it.” 

“ At Athens, I believe, on the completion of 
the temple of Minerva, a statue of the goddess 
was wanted to occupy the crowning point of the 
edifice. Two of the greatest artists produced 
what each deemed his masterpiece. One of 
these figures (to use an ambiguous phrase, for 
lack of a better), was the size of life, admirably 
designed and exquisitely finished; the other was 
of Amazonian stature, and so boldly chiseled, 
that it looked more like masonry than sculp- 
ture. The eyes of all were attracted by the 
first, and turned away in contempt from the 
second. That, therefore, was adopted, and this 
rejected, almost with resentment, as though an 
insult had been offered to the judgment of a 
discerning public. In this, as in similar cases, 
those who were nearest to both were presumed 
to be the best connoisseurs of the merits of each ; 
and as they pronounced very decisively against 
the one and in favour of the other, the multitude 
in the rear, who saw neither so much symmetry 
in the minor, nor so much deformity in the major, 
yielded to authority. The selected image was 
accordingly borne in triumph to the place which 
it was to occupy, in the presence of applauding 
thousands; but as it receded from their upturned 
eyes,—all, all at once agaze upon it,—the thun- 
ders unaccountably died away, a general mis- 
giving ran through every bosom, and when it 
was at length fixed, the mob themselves stood 
like statues, as silent and as petrified; for the 
miniature figure being diminished to a point 
was scarcely recognized, except as an unsightly 
protuberance. 

‘* Of course the idol of the hour was soon 
clamoured down, as rationally as it had been 
cried up; and its dishonoured rival, with no 
good will, and no good looks, on the part of the 
chagrined populace, was reared in its stead. 
This, however, was no sooner done, than the 
rude-hewn mass, that before scarcely appeared 
to bear even the human form, assumed the divi- 
nity which it represented,—being so perfectly 
proportioned to the dimensions of the building, 
and to the elevation on which it stood, that it 
seemed as though Pallas herself had alighted 
upon the pinnacle of her temple,—in person to 
receive the homage of her worshippers at its 
dedication. 

“ Now that aspect of the giant-statue, at the 
due distance from which it was intended to be 
contemplated,—¢hat aspect was the poetry of that 
object. In the rough reality there existed the 
fine ideal of the sculptor’s thought, though the 
ordinary eye being too near could not discern 
it, on the ground, till, being exhibited where 
the whole could be seen in its whole effect (not 
piecemeal, or with any necessary imperfections), 
the immeasurable superiority of the well-adapted 
work ever its faultless but inappropriate rival 
was immediately recognized. Poetry thus places 
its subjects, whatever be the theme, where all 
their beauty, grandeur, or excellence may be 
clearly discovered, and where, at the same time, 
all their homeliness and common-place asso- 
ciations are excluded. This is poetry to the 
eye.” 

We cannot refrain from reprinting for our 
readers the following exquisite and affecting 
lines, from an old writer, for which we con- 
fess ourselves indebted to Mr. Montgomery, 
they having hitherto escaped us; and these 
must close our notice,—as they will “in 
sweetest music.” 

From the Exequy on the Death of a beloved Wife. 
(BY HENRY KING, BISHOP OF CHICHESTER; BORN 
1591, DIED 1669.) 

Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed, 
Never to be disquieted : 

My last ‘ goud night!’ thou wilt not wake 
Till 1 thy fate shall overtake ; 
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Till age, or grief, or sickness, must 
Marry my body to that dust 

It so much loves; and fill the room 
My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. 
Stay for me there; I will not faile 

To meet thee in that hollow vale ; 
And think not much of my delay, 

I am already on the way, 

And follow thee with all the speed 
Desire can make, or sorrows breed. 
Each minute is a short degree, 

And every houre a step towards thee ; 
At night, when I betake to rest, 

Next morn I rise nearer my West 

Of life, almost by eight houres’ sail, 
Than when sleep breathed his drowsy gale !” 





Observations on Professions, Literature, Manners, 
and Emigration, in the United States and Ca- 
nada, By the Rev. Isaac Fidler. London: 
Whittaker & Co. 


WE are indebted to Messrs. Whittaker & Co. for 
Mrs. Trollope’s pleasant fiction; and, as a com- 

ensating balance, they now favour us with Mr. 
Pidler's dull reality. This reverend gentleman 
went to America in a very ill-humour, and re- 
turned, so far as we can understand, because 
neither his own nor his wife’s temper was im- 
proved by the voyage. Mr. Fidler did not re- 
ceive that preferment which he thought himself 
entitled to in England, and therefore started for 
New York. Sanscrit, however, was at a dis- 
count among the wooden nutmeg sellers, and 
therefore he steamed off to Canada. The Bishop 
of Quebec here offered him a mission among 
the Indians; but as his district would have ex- 
tended some sixty miles, and he could not ride, 
and would not walk, he declined it. The Bishop's 
answer ought to have touched him :— 

“ *T myself,’ replied his lordship, ‘ have per- 
formed much greater journeys than the one pro- 
posed to you, on foot and unattended. I wasa 
missionary for thirty-five years, at a period when 
the country was in a less civilized state, and 
when greater self-denial than is required of you 
was unavoidably imposed on the preachers of 
the gospel. There is no part of my large dio- 
cese which I have not visited, and travelled on 
foot, with a Bible, my sole companion and only 
solace, under my arm. What therefore is prof- 
fered to your acceptance, is not to be compared, 
in labours and privations, to what has been ex- 
perienced before you. But since you shrink 
from the undertaking, I have another offer to 
make you. The gentleman on Yonge-street, on 
whom you called, offered you a house. To this 
provision I will add from my private income 
one hundred pounds annually; for I do not 
know that the sum will be refunded me; but 
the people of that village have often applied to 
me for a resident minister, and I have never 
had so favourable an opportunity of gratifying 
them.’” 

This last offer was accepted; Mrs. Fidler 
was brought from New York, and was all anxi- 
ety ‘‘ to enter her parsonage house.” ‘ Dissa- 
tisfaction,’’ however, ‘* soon evinced itself.” 
The lady could not immediately get possession ; 
and although it is admitted, that every body 
strove hard to make them comfortable, she 
“grew more and more averse every hour to 
continue ;” and they packed up forthwith, and 
returned to England to offer this dull volume, 
with their dislikes of America, and their praise 
of kings and aristocracies, as a peace-offering 
for their former backslidings. 





The Prometheus Bound ; and Miscellaneous Poems. 


“Toucn the Hospitaller’s shield; he has the 
least sure seat,—he is your cheapest bargain ;” 
—was the good counsel given by the people at 
Ashby to Ivanhoe. With the same considerate 
feeling we advise those who adventure in the 
hazardous lists of poetic translation, to touch 
any one rather than A’schylus; and they may 
take warning by the author before us. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

It is with much pain we state that Sir John 
Malcolm died after a short but severe illness, 
at his house in Princes Street, on the 30th 
May, in the sixty-fifth year of his age; he was 
all but recovered from a paralytic stroke, when 
he ventured out in an east wind: was attacked 
with influenza, and hurried to the grave. His 
loss will be felt by his countrymen, more par- 
ticularly by all persons connected with India: 
to worth he was kind and friendly, and to genius 
he ever lent, without solicitation, a helping 
hand. He was much beloved in Bombay, and 
during his lifetime, his comrades in council and 
in arms, ordered his statue as a companion to 
that of Elphinstone. He abounded in anecdote; 
his happy gaiety of nature, and unrestrained 
kindliness of heart, made his company accept- 
able to the most fastidious; nor did we ever 
meet with a man, who, like him, could pass so 
readily from the comic to the serious—could 
smooth his brow in the midst of the most joyous 
laughter, and give wholesome counsel and 
solemn advice. 





He was known and beloved 


from the centre of Persia to the frontiers of the | 
Birman Empire: he spoke the languages of | 
the East with fluency, and was intimate with | 
the natures and social manners of all the tribes | 


of the East. His literary works wiil continue 
his memory with honour among us: his ‘ His- 
tory of Central India;’ his ‘ Political History of 


the East;’ his ‘Persian Sketches;’ his ‘ Account | 


of John Leyden ;’ and lastly, his ‘ Life of Lord | 
Clive,’ unpublished, but completed to the last | 


chapter, are works that cannot soon die; they 
show a skilful scholar, a shrewd biographer, 
and an accurate and eloquent historian. The 
close of his life may be reckoned unfortunate. 
Relying on the influence of his talents, the 
good deeds he had done, and, moreover, on his 
right of birth, he oflered himself as member for 
the Dumfries Boroughs, and was rejected. He 
was received in the place on which his genius 
and worth must shed lasting honour, with re- 
spect, indeed, by some, but with much disrespect 
by others, and returned to London, sorrowful, 
but not incensed; nay, he came and told the 
writer of this very briefand imperfect sketch, of 
his ill success in * bonnie Dumfries,” and dwelt 
with much good-humour on the virulence of 
a shoemaker, of the name of Wilson. “I 
wish,” said he, “ you had but seen the damned 
birsing body coming against him who had 
thrashen Holkar, with a bantam cock strut, and 
all his inseam awls, outseam awls, pegging awls, 
and closing awls—Lord, how the creature crew!” 
It may be some time before Dumfries willhave an 
opportunity of rejectinga genius of her own blood 
again. The last time we saw Sir John, was at 
the Abbotsford subscription meeting : he looked 
pale and exhausted—we still think we hear him 
saying, “ And should all our endeavours fail— 
and they surely cannot—it will be a consolation 
to think, that when on some distant day my son 
passes along the Tweed, and sees Abbotsford in 
ruins, he can truly say, ‘ My father tried to save 
you from destruction, but was not seconded by 
his country.’’”’ Nor shall we soon forget the 
anecdote he told us of Lord Clive. ‘* When 
Clive was a young man, a friend called on him 
one day, and found him sitting with books and 
a pistol on the table. ‘Take that pistol,’ said 
Clive to his visitor, ‘and fire it out at the win- 
dow :’ he did so &t once : before the smoke sub- 
sided, and while the room rung with the report, 
Clive sprung to his feet, exclaiming, ‘ God has 
something for me todo yet—I snapped that pis- 
tol twice at my head before you came in—yet it 
did not go off—God has work for me yet.’” 
We hope a full and ample memoir will be written 
of this distinguished man. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

WE were much gratified with an exhibition of 
the works of the three Presidents of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Joshua Reynolds, West, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, which opened on Thursday ; 
and feel convinced, that the Directors will not 
only add to the public amusement by so doing, 
but confer a benefit on Art, as it gives to artists 
au opportunity of comparing the merits of the 
two artists who have laid the foundation of por- 
trait painting in England: the works of Rey. 
nolds and Lawrence are hung in different rooms, 
and we think judiciously so; for, Sir Thomas 
suffers quite enough by the comparison, without 
being brought inte actual contact; the finest 
works of neither, perhaps, are present, but we 
feel convinced, from what we learn, that the 
Directors wished, as far as in their power, to 
favour neither party, but to give, in the true 
English phrase—a clear stage, and no favour, 
We will endeavour, in comparing the two artists, 
to follow their example, anxious only in our 
remarks to be of service to thy advancement of 
the art; and that these remarks may be more 
clearly understood, it will be necessary to make 
an observation on Sir Joshua’s method, which is 
principally confined to its professors. Reynolds 
jinished his pictures by repeated glazings; Law- 
rence used none, except in the portrait of Hart 
Davis, and one or two others; but his eye never 
could allow it to remain: Sir Joshua, in one of 
his notes to Fresnoy, says, Pliny gives a descrip- 
tion of the mode used by Apelles, “ that over 
his finished picture he spreads a transparent 
liquid like ink, of which the effect was to give 
brilliancy, and, at the same time, to lower the 


| too great glare of the colours.” “ ‘This passage,” 





says Reynolds, ‘though it may possibly per- 
plex the critics, is a true and artist-like descrip- 
tion of the effect of glazing, such as was prac- 
tised by Titian and the rest of the Venetian 
painters: this custom, or mode of operation, 
implies, at least, a true taste of that in which the 
excellence of colouring consists, which does not 
proceed from fine colours, but true colours— 
from breaking down these fine colours which 
would appear too raw, to a deep-toned bright- 
ness.” And never was the truth of this obser- 
vation more apparent than in the present exhi- 
bition: let any one walk from the contemplation 
of the Student, with the book under his arm, 
the Strawberry Girl, or the Infant Academy, by 
Reynolds, to the portraits of George IV., or 
Donna Maria da Gloria, by Lawrence, and he 
will feel as if the flesh was either only a prepa- 
ration, or else, that all which constitutes “ true 
colour” was rubbed off: while looking at the 
portraits of his present Majesty and the Mar- 
quis of Abercorn, we could not help being con- 
vinced of the truth of these lines :— 
The hand that colours well must colour bright, 
Hope not that praise to gain by sickly white. 

We regret to see his fine portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott placed too high; and the blue un- 
finished portrait of Prince George meeting your 
eye as you go up Stairs; that, and the white 
lady on the other side, seem placed as foils as 
you enter into the room containing the rich- 
toned works of Sir Joshua. Let us hope this 
Exhibition will open the eyes of many artists 
who have been following Sir Thomas Lawrence 
with a servile timidity: for if he who used to 
be so powerful on the walls of the Royal Aca- 
demy now sinks by comparison, what must they 
hope for ?—“ whiteness is not light, neither is 
vapidness breadth.” We repeat our conviction 
that this Exhibition will be of great benefit to 
the Arts, by bringing our two great portrait 
painters in contact. We could not help re- 
marking, in Reynolds’s pictures of ‘ Iphigenia, 
the ‘Infant Academy,’ ‘Death of Dido,’ and 
others, the direct contrary treatment to what 
he has advised: he says, “the cool colours 
should be dispersed about the ground or sur- 
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rounding parts of the picture, but sparingly 
employed in the masses of light.” It is only 
in the masses of light he introduces a vein of 
cool colour, and uses the red in the half-tints, 
where the light falls into the shadow, and the 
shadow of a rich. asphaltum tone. Lawrence 
and West used cold colours in the shadow: 
Reynolds seldom. We, perhaps, shall notice 
West next week, as we could not resist the 
present opportunity of saying a few words, by 


_ way of comparison, upon Reynolds and Law- 


rence. 





AND ART. 

Mr. Bunn has published an Address, stating 
that he has become lessee of both theatres. The 
holding is to begin, we suppose, with the next 
season; but the chopping and changing about 
of performers and pieces, which have lately taken 
place, make it look as if it had already com- 
menced. We condemn no man until he has 
been tried; and therefore of the manner in 
which Mr. Bunn may perform his duties here- 
after, we shall express no opinion at present, 
because this season he is supposed to be acting 
under orders. Of the proposed system, however, 
we augur the worst—the worst for the actors— 
the worst for the authors—and the worst for the 
public. The address itself is certainly a curious 
document, as coming from any member of the 
management of a theatre where such pranks 
have been played with the Drama and its Re- 
presenters as at Drury Lane. ‘To read of an 
anxiety to protect the legitimate drama from 
such a quarter, is curious! To be told that 
more than twenty pounds a week is too much to 
give an English actor, by those who are at least 
aiding and abetting (as we are informed, and 
believe,) in paying a foreigner at the rate of 
seven hundred and eighty pounds per weck, is 
curious!! and there are several other proposi- 
tions which are curious!!! Still we say with 
Mr. Knowles— 

Let man be judged as man. 

If Mr. Bunn can make a silk purse out of 
the two sow’s ears with which he has previded 
himself, we will be the first and the heartiest 
todo him justice. We say this, supposing that 
the system against which we profess to have a 
strong feeling will somehow be brought to bear ; 
but we shall be much better pleased if it is not. 
The actors have been, we hear, attacked in detail; 
and some have given way. We still look to the 
leaders of the profession, and trust that they will 
combine to protect it from further degradation 
—to protect us from the humiliating spectacle of 
seeing the members of a liberal profession act- 
ing, as it were, in a booth at one end of a fair, 
and then rushing with half-painted faces through 
the open air, to perform in another booth at the 
opposite end. Mr. Macready and Mr. Farrer 
are both stated in the papers to have “ con- 
formed.” We hope it is not true as to Mr. 
Macready ; and we know it is not as to Mr. 
Farren. Miss Ellen Tree has declared off, and 
therefore deserves honourable mention. Those 
who have given way will, if we are not mis- 
taken, be among the first to regret their having 
done so. We can have no wish or view in 
making these hasty remarks but for the general 
good of the drama and the respectability of its 
professors; and we firmly and sincerely believe 
that both will suffer under the proposed system. 
: Miss Edgeworth, after a silence of some years, 
is about to open her lips again in romance: 
Ireland, we hear, is the scene of the story, and 
the price paid little less than a thousand pounds. 
Mr. Murray has discovered, we understand, a 
published poem by Crabbe, of which the world 
Was ignorant: it bears ‘ George Crabbe, sur- 
geon,’ on the title-page,—indeed, his poetry 
smacks more of the dissecting-table than of the 
pulpit: little of his early history is known. A 









volume of Poems from the pen of Lady Emme- 
line Stuart Wortley is also nearly ready. 

In Art there is little stirring, save what is 
doing in Exhibitions. We have just seen a 
sort of circular, recommending in strong terms 
a certain sculptor as the proper person to make 
a statue of Dr. Babington: we withhold the 
name out of respect to the individual, who ought 
to have known that his judgment in art is worth 
but little, and in the belief that the sculptor 
did not authorize it.—We are glad to hear that 
Burnet’s ‘ Anniversary of ‘i'rafalgar’ has been 
well received by the world: the value of the 
forthcoming print is increased by being engrav- 
ed by the same hand that painted the picture.— 
We have just seen the list ef candidates for the 
vacant situation of Associate in the Royal Aca- 
demy: there are forty painters, ten sculptors, 
and three architects—they had better form a 
new academy at once. 

It may be pleasant to our readers to know 
that De Beriot and Herz are each to play a 
solo at the next and last Philharmonic Concert, 
and we believe Malibran, Cinti, and Zuchelli 
are to be the vocalists. If the orchestral music 
be well executed, this performance will be worth 
a whole season’s subscription. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Dr. Grant on the Developement of the Circu- 
lating System in Man, compared with the con- 
ditions of that system in the lower classes of 
animals.—'The lecture began with a few illus- 
trations of the unity of plan observable in the 
structure of the osseous, the muscular, the ner- 
vous and other systems of man and animals. It 
is generally believed, that the same uniformity 
cannot be traced in the developement of the 
vascular system—that while batrachia possess 
but two cavities of the heart, the cephalopods 
and even the red-blooded worms have three; 
that the inhabitants of bivalve shells have three 
or even four cavities of the heart developed, 
while there are but two in gasteropods and 
fishes; that the heart is systemic in gasteropods, 
pulmonic in fishes, systemic in batrachia, &Xc. ; 
and that it is thus vain to attempt to trace any 
analogy between the gradual developement of 
the human vascular system and that of the in- 
ferior classes. Dr. Grant traced the develope- 
ment of the vascular system, by the aid of 
numerous large coloured diagrams, from the 
polygastric animalcules, where it consists only 
of a plexus of vessels without heart or any per- 
ceptible pulsation, to birds and quadrupeds, 
where it is provided with four muscular cavities 
having each a distinct function. He showed 
that the two venous cavities of the heart in many 
invertebrata have precisely the same function, 
and are only portions of an auricle divided like 
many other organs to suit the form and condi- 
tion of these animals. The bulb of the aorta 
begins to be developed in cephalopods, and 
prepares the way for the splitting of that vessel 
into a systemic and a pulmonic trunk, which 
first takes place in reptiles. The heart-forming 
tube of annelides, insects, and arachnida, deve- 
lopes a ventricle first in the crustacea, and the 
auricle is added in the molluscous classes, 
These two form afterwards the two pulmonic 
cavities of the heart by their division in the 
vertebrata, as the aorta by its division forms 
the pulmonary artery. Fishes are gigantic tad- 
poles which never metamorphose, and their 
heart with its original five pairs of branchial 
arteries presents the same form with that of 
all the other vertebrate classes at an early 
period of their developement. The great arterial 
trunks from the arch of the aorta originate from 
the branchial arteries in the warm-blooded ver- 
tebrata in the same manner as has been long 


known in the salamander and other batrachia. 





The developement of the human vascular system 
was illustrated by another series of enlarged 
diagrams, and shown to correspond in its mi- 
nutest details with the permanent conditions of 
that system throughout the invertebrate and 
vertebrate classes. ‘The recent discoveries re- 
garding not only the existence of branchial 
arteries aud branchial apertures in the human 
embryo were detailed, but also regarding the 
permanence of these apertures, in several cases 
forming congenital fistule in the neck. The 
object of the lecture was to show that the same 
unity of plan is manifested in the vascular sys- 
tem of man and animals, as presents itself in 
other parts of their economy. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 1.—A General Meeting was held this 
day: the Right Hon. the Earl of Munster, Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

A copy of M. Pauthier’s French translation 
of Mr. Colebroke’s ‘ Essays on the Philosophy 
of the Hindus,’ published in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Society,’ ‘was presented by the author; 
and a series of lectures on anatomy, by P. Bre- 
ton, Esq., lithographed in the Persian and other 
Oriental languages for the use of the native 
medical students fat Calcutta, was presented by 
W. B. Bayley, Esq. 

The Hon. W. H. L. Melville, John Davidson, 
Esq., and Wm. Rothery, Esq. were elected resi- 
dent members; and the Chevalier Don Lopez 
de Cordoba, and Ramasirami Madeliar, Jaghir- 
dar of the Island of Sivasamudram, correspond- 
ing members of the Society. 

The paper read was a continuation, from the 
last meeting, of an account of the various de- 
scriptions of maritime vessels used by the natives 
on the coasts of Coromandel, Ceylon, and Mala- 
bar, by Mr. Edye; accompanied by illustrative 
diagrams, very neatly executed, and quite indis- 
pensable to the due appreciation of the descrip- 
tive notices. Mr. Edye commences with the 
simple catamaran of Ceylon, formed of three 
pieces of wood firmly lashed together, which is 
navigated with great dexterity by one or two 
men; these floats are frequently met with from 
ten to fifteen miles out at sea. The vessels next 
mentioned are the Point de Galle canoe, or 
market boat, the canoes of the Malabar and 
Cochin coasts, the masula boats of Madras, the 
Arab dowes and buggerowes or buggalohs, which 
are sometimes armed for piratical purposes. The 
examination of the construction of all these dif- 
ferent boats, tends to prove how skilfully they 
have been adapted to meet the varying circum- 
stances of climate and local situation in the seas 
in which they are navigated. Thanks were re- 
turned to Mr. Edye for this communication, and 
the meeting adjourned to the 15th inst. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

June 4.—A. B. Lambert, Esq. in the chair.— 
A communication from Lord Stanley, the Pre- 
sident of the Society, was read, appointing A. 
B. Lambert, Esq., Dr. Maton, E. Forster, Esq., 
and Mr. Brown, Vice-Presidents. ‘The chairman 
exhibited a branch of Pinus pungens, a species 
new to this country. A mode of transporting 
living ferns, &c., in small portable glazed cases, 
was also exhibited. 

The secretary read a letter from T. A. Knight, 
Esq., President of the Horticultural Society, 
detailing observations on the habits of a bird 
which had built its nest in one of the houses in 
his garden, in which an experiment was in pro- 
gress to ascertain what degree of perfection cer- 
tain fruits would acquire without artificial heat. 
The bird laid four eggs, but only sat close upon 
them during the night, when the temperature 
of the house was reduced to 75°, abandoning 
her charge during a great part of the day, as if 
perfectly conscious that the heat of the house 
rendered her presence unnecessary: three young 
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birds were hatched. G. Glen, Esq. was elected 
a Fellow of the Society; after which the meeting 
adjourned to the 18th inst. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 6.—T. Hamilton, Esq. in the chair.— 
The usual routine business having been dis- 
posed of, twenty-six candidates were elected. 
The report stated the receipts for the month of 
May to be 2237/. 5s. 2d.; and the number of 
visitors to the Gardens, during the same period, 
35,755. The admission-money taken at the 
gate on Whit-Monday was 208/. 10s. The 
donations to the Society were numerous and 
valuable. A vote of thanks was unanimously 
recorded in favour of Dr. Grant, for his inter- 
esting course of lectures, now concluded, ‘On 
the Structure and Classification of Animals.’ 
The third sale by auction, of duplicate specimens 
at the Gardens, was fixed for the 11th inst. 





ENSUING WEEK. 
cocsecocce Might, P:2. 


MEETINGS FOR THE 
Mon. Phrenological Society 
Linnzan Society ..........6-. . Eight, p.m. 
Tugs. Horticultural Society............ne, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers .... Eight, p.m. 
Royal Society of Literature ......Three, p.m. 
WED- § Society of Arts......+..+0+ --$p. 7, P.M. 
Royal Society ...........- soeeeed Pp. 8, P.M. 
Tu. { 





Society of Antiquaries .......... ight, p.m. 
Zovlogical Society ..... . Three, P.M. 
R yal Institution .... -4 p. 8, P.M. 






Fri. 





Geologieal Suciety of Dublin—May 8.—The 
minutes of the proceedings of the last meeting 
were read by the secretary; and specimens of 
rocks and minerzls, from various parts of the 
county Mayo, presented by Mr. Knight, were 
exhibited. A paper by Mr. Knight, ‘On the 
Geology of Erris, county Mayo,’ was read by 
the secretary. In this paper the author de- 
scribes two remarkable porphyritic dykes, which 
he found to be continuations of those observed 
by Archdeacon Verschoyle, in another part of 
the west of Jreland. It was resolved, that Mr. 
Knight be requested to obtain for the Society, 
in further illustration of his paper, a series of 
specimens of the Mica slate, where it has been 
traversed by the dykes, so as to exhibit the ex- 
tent of alteration which has taken place. ‘Two 
papers, by Lieut. Stothard, R.E., containing a 
geological description of two parishes in the 
county of Antrim, were read by Captain Port- 
lock. ‘The Society then adjourned to the second 
Wednesday in June. 





MUSIC 





KING'S THEATRE. 
THE many eminent vocalists who have suc- 
-cessively appeared in *‘ Anna Bolena,’ ‘ Medea,’ 

*'Tancredi,’ and ‘11 Pirata,’ have attracted 
crowded and brilliant houses.— To-morrow, 
Rubini, we hear, leaves England for Italy. 
There are critics who descant largely on the 
excess of roulades of this singer, and who are 
generally blind to his great merits; to us, there 
is nothing more exquisitely pathetic and beau- 
tiful, than his singing an expressive melody ; 
and his flourishes at the close of a movement, 
though we do not approve of them, we can ex- 
cuse, in admiration of his general excellence. 

* Inez de Castro,’ an Italian ballet, composed 
by Signor Cortesi, was brought out on Saturday. 
The music, well suited to the action, is selected 
from Rossini and other composers, and on the 
second representation, the band, ably conducted 
by Nadaud, executed their part with a precision 
and skill that deserves to be noticed. The 
ballet itself is splendid, and the acting of the 
Italians excellent, though a trifle too extrava- 
gant to please our English taste. 











THEATRICALS 





DRURY LANE. 


A comic opera, in one act, well calculated to 
display the versatile powers of the inimitable 


Malibran, was brought out here on ‘Tuesday. | 


This house is said to be approaching the termi- 
nation of its season; but, faithful to its system, 
and struggling to the last for a bit more quack- 
ery, Madame Malibran was announced for her 
last night but two, but one, and her last night; 
while those who so announced her well knew 
that she was studying this part. No good was 
likely to arise from this bit of nonsense, and no 
good did arise,—but what of that? it is surely 
better to quack to no purpose than not to quack 
at‘all. The music of this opera, which is called 
‘The Students of Jena,’ is by Mons. Chélard; 


and adapted to music previously composed, by 
Mr. Planché. So much of the plot is carried 
on in song, that those who do not provide them- 
selves with books must necessarily form, in 
some degree, an unfair judgment of the piece. 
We recommend a more general purchase of 
these shilling articles of information; and we 
de so for two reasons: first, from a general 


| good-will towards dramatic authors, those ill- 


used and shabbily-remunerated members of the 


| community, into whose attenuated pockets the 





profits, if any, on the sale of the said books, go; 
and, secondly, because we feel personally in- 
debted to Mr. Planché for having taken this 
opportunity of proving the truth of a position 
which we have frequently laid down in the the- 
atrical corner of the Athene@um,—viz. that in 
putting high-mettled English words into a poet- 


| nard, was produced here on ‘Tuesday. 


ical break, and training them to run smoothly 


in the harness of German music, previously com- 
posed for German words, it does not necessarily 
follow that, because the task is difficult, it is 
impossible; and that, although the inequalities 
and sudden changes of measure put good poetry 
almost out of the question, it is not an inevitable 
consequence to drop through all the intermediate 
stages, and fall upon utter nonsense and bad 
English. To have executed his work compa- 
ratively well—which is all we assert Mr. 
Planché has done —is, in fact, under cir- 
cumstances to have done it positively well: 
and, in proof that we advance no more than we 
are borne out in, we refer to the books of songs 
of all the other foreign operas translated at 
Drury Lane this season, on the one hand, and 
to that of ‘ The Students of Jena,’ on the other. 
The plot of the opera is slight, but agreeable ; 
and it is carried on with great spirit by that 
industrious and improving singer, Mr. Temple- 
ton, and, in her happiest manner, by the admi- 
rable and intelligent lady for whom it is prin- 
cipally intended as a show-off. 
decidedly clever, and frequently very pleasant ; 
but there is, perhaps, rather too much sameness 
of character throughout, and the individual 
pieces are most of them too long to suit the 
English, who are, with all their boasted en- 
lightenment, still semi-barbarians about music. 
Madame Malibran’s first scena, which is an ad- 
dress to music, apostrophizing it on its various 
powers, is a highly fanciful, and graceful pro- 
duction. ‘That portion of it commencing ‘ The 
mountaineer at dawn of day,” is extremely 
beautiful, and is given by the singer in a style 
of surpassing excellence. We were also much 
pleased with aschorus of students, wherein, 
having broken into the house in search of their 
Jost companion, and found him labouring under 
the extreme symptoms of the devouring passion, 
they vote him dead and toll his knell. Mr. 


Planché has been a little careless in his stage 
business here. We know the difticulty of driving 
either humour or life into your English chorus 
singers—but it is to be done—and if this chorus 
were well acted as well as sung, it would, to our 


The music is , 


thinking, bea great favourite. Indifferently ag 
it was given, it was encored. Towards the end, 
Madame Malibran, who is supposed to be q 
young lady intended for the stage, appears be- 
fore her father’s guests at a party, in three 
characters, and sings first a German—next an 
Italian—and lastly, a French air. She wasa 
native of each country for the time being, and 
such is her talent, that if it happened to suit 
her to become a Chinese, we have no doubt, 
that the Emperor himself would be deceived— 
claim her for a subject, and take no denial. 


ENGLISH OPERA—ADELPHI. 
A new farce, in one act, written by Mr. Ber- 
If it 
were customary to use, by way of illustration, 
any shell smaller than that of a nut, we should 


2 * Si 2 ie i x J ¢ * 
the words, a free translation from the German, | 5“Y the plot would lie in that. No matter, how 


ever, how small the case, if, when cracked, a 
joke be found within. In this, as in almost all 
other farces, a lover is kicked out by the father 
of the lady, and wants to get again into the 
house. In the expedient adopted consists the 
novelty. The father is an antiquarian, and the 
lover introduces himself as a merchant from 
Egypt, with a mummy for sale—the mummy 
being personated by Mr. John Reeve. The 
breadth of Mr. Reeve’s fun is well known—the 
situations afford him good scope for its exercise 
—laughter carries it against you, resolve as you 
may to look grave—and, upon the whole, we 
recommend this bit of harmless mirth, as well 
suited to the weather. 





MISCELLANEA 

Antient Concerts.—The twelfth and last of the 
present season was under the direction of Lord 
Burghersh. The selection comprised a great 
variety of pieces from all the best composers. 
Pasta and Devrient each sang twice; and the 
whole performance was highly satisfactory. The 
Concerts are to take place next year on the 
alternate Wednesdays, and to be eight only in 
number. 

University of Dublin—May 17.—Mountiford 
Longtield, LL.D., F.T.C.D., gave to-day his 
introductory lecture on political economy. He 
is the first professor on the new foundation of 
Archbishop Whately. He has fully satisfied 
the expectations which were entertained of him 
from his very high character; and his election 
as professor does much honour to the provost 
and board of Trinity College. 

Jamestown.—We of the old world have proofs 
enough that cities have their rise and fall, their 
glory and their desolation ; but all ourassociations 
with America lead us only to think of increase 
and prosperity ; and the reader who was so lately 
interested [see Atheneum, No. 282.] in the tor- 
tunes of Captain Smith and the early settlers at 


| Jamestown will be surprised at the following, 








which we extract from Goodrich’s Account of 
Virginia, lately published. ‘Jamestown de- 
serves notice, as the site of the earliest English 
settlement in the United States; but while 
places of recent origin have grown into a mag- 
nitude, rivalling the great cities of Europe, 
Jamestown has fallen into decay, and is now 
completely desolate. ‘The ruins of a church 
steeple mantled with ivy, and surrounded by 
tombstones, overgrown with shrubbery and wild 
flowers, are all that remain to mark the spot. 
The situation is eminently beautiful. On every 
side is a charming and variegated succession of 
woodlands, meadows, pastures, and cultivated 
fields; in front, is the broad expanse of James 
river. The hills opposite are picturesque, some 
entirely covered with wood; others partially 
cultivated, and exhibiting patches of waving corn, 
and dark forest, while here and there are scat- 
tered over the landscape, many elegant mansions 
of the wealthy planters. The whole view 1s 
strikingly rich and variegated.” 
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Tennessee Vv. Westminster.—It is related of an 
eminent statesman, that on one occasion he met 
his constituents, where there was much dissatis- 
faction expressed at one of his votes in the na- 
tional council. He addressed the people, and 
closed his speech by thus adverting to the vote: 
—“T have been told that you are not pleased 
that I should have given such a vote, though it 
was given in accordance with my judgment and 
conscience; it may have been wrong, but I 
think it right. My friends, I have been your 
servant for fifteen years, and in all that time I 
have not failed to satisfy you until now. It is 
not easy to say which side is wrong; but I am 
content to grant for the present that I was mis- 
taken. Now suppose one of you had an old rifle, 
which for fifteen years had never missed fire, or 
failed to hit the mark; but at length, for once, 
it fails and disappoints you! what then would 
you dowith it ? would you throw the old rifle away, 
or would you ‘peck the flint, and try it again’?” 
“ Huzza for C,” was the shout, “ peck the flint, 
and try it again.”—Goodrich’s Account of Ten- 
nessees 

Jesting with Death.—While an astrologer was 
being led to the gallows, the spectators reproached 
him for not having foreseen his fate. “ I have 
drawn my horoscope three times,” he replied, 
“and three times it informed me that I should be 
raised above all others; to-day is my destiny 
fulfilled, for I shall soon see the whole world at 
my feet.”—Latiféh Nameh. 

Progress of Taxation.x—A country bookseller 
sent to a house in the row, in which one of the 
partners is unmarried, for ** The Taxed Hermit’s 
Manual ;”’ the bachelor was alarmed at the thought 
ofa tax upon celibacy, until it was discovered 
that the book intended was the ‘Taxidermist’s 
Manual. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


so ' | ate “te; 
Si | "| Winds, | Weather. 
Th. 30) 88 46 solo | E. Clear. — 
Fri. 31! 92 46 Stat. E. | Ditto. 
Sa. 1/88 52 29.98 |E. to S.E. Ditto. 
Sun, 2,79 50 29.50 Vv. Rain, P.M. 
Mon. 3 83 46 29.35 S.W. | Cloudy. 
er 4°73 44 29.25 S.K. Cl. Th. P.M. 
W ed. 5 76 44 20.36 Ww. Shows. pP. M. 


Pret ailing Clouds. —Ci irrus, , Cirrostratus, Cumulus, 
Nimbus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 68°. Greatest varia- 
tion, 48°.— Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.675. 

Nights fair, except on Sunday; mornings fair, ex- 
cept on Monday. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 8h. 36 min. No Night 
till July 25. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
The Colonies, by ( Col. C. J. Napier, C.B. 


The “ Shelley Papers,” which originally appeared in 
the Athen@um, will shortly be published in a small vol. 





Just published.— — Kida’ s Picturesque Companion in 
a Tour ;ound the Southern Coast of England, with 
420 engravings, 2 vols. I8mo. morocco, IZ. 10%.—A 
Subaltern’s Furlough, by Lieut. Cooke, 8vo. 158.— 
Turkey and its Resources, by D. Urquhart, Esq., Svo. 
9s. Gd, vhs oh Sir C. Harding's Plain Discourses, vol. 2, 
12mo. 5¢.—Ehms! na Critica, by F. ©. Gretton, part 1, 
Svo 7s. 6¢.—Revy. T. Chevallier’s Translation of the 
Epistles of Clement of Rome, &c. 8vo. Lis.— Maxims 
ani Hints for an Angler, iSmo. 7s. 6¢.—Life of W. 
Roseve, by Henry Roscoe, 2 vols. 8va, IZ 10s.—Henry 
St. Clair and the Martyr of Freedom, fc. 3s. 6d.—The 
Ouranoulogos, by John Galt, No. 1. 4to 6s.— Dunlop's 
Law of Patronage, 8vo. 5s. 6¢.—Boaden’s Memoirs of 
Mrs. Inchbald, 2 vols. Svo. 2Ss.—Wiffen’s Memoirs of 
the House of Russell, 2 vols. Svo. 42s.— Lineage of the 
First Race, royal 8vo. 7s.—Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 
Cottace Architecture, 8vo. 3/.—Tales for Winter Even- 
ings, by a Lady, 32mo. 2s.—Rose Sidney, by a Lady, 
32no. 2s. 6¢d.—Improvement; or, a Visit to Grand- 
mamma, by Mrs. H. Bayly, 32mo. 2s. 6¢d.—Herodotus, 
edited by George Long, Esq., 12mo. 10s. 6¢.—Chirac- 
teristics of Goethe, by Mrs. Austin, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
IZ. 10s.—Skerches of Canada and the United States, 
by Mackenzie, post Svo. 10s.—Gil Blas, 2 vols. 12s.— 
Parliamentary System of Short Hand, by Thomas 
Parkin, 48mo, Ls, 6¢.—Williams’s Rhymes and Rhap- 
sodies, fc. Svo. Gs. 

















Erratum.—In the last Number, p. 347, col. 3, line 7 
from bottom, for “« Robinson” read Hebertson. 
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“ADVERTISEMENTS 
RIVATE EXHIBITIO 


oF 
DRAWINGS by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
At MOON, BOYS, and GRAV 5, Pali Mall; 
Wheret a ty and Geutry may obtain c ards of free admission ; H 
ermentioned “yay ers 
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20 
¥6, Strand. 
. West Sirand. 
. Vere-street, Oxford-street. 
«New Houd-street, 
... Brownlow-street, Holborn. 
-Rathboue- place 

-King street, C ovent-garden. 
-Gracechurch-street. 
Cornhill. 

Cornhill. 

Vhreadneedie-street. 

The above sp sle nd wings were expressly made for Mr. 
Torver’s Work of * Views in England aud Wales,’ aud tor the 
New lition of the ‘ Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott.’ 


ATIONAL GALLERY of PRAC TICAL 

SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 

and ADELAIDE-STRE Et, WEST STRAND. Open from Ten 
o’Clock in the Morning. 

Steam Gun dise harging a Volley of Seventy Balls 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by e-wheels 
—Sieam Engine Models in motion—Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapiditv—an my oy showing a brilliant “ ombustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet producing a Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder—an Electro-Magnet snstaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight —Exemplitics of a Pian for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Model of an Oven in daily operation, 
— the plan by whic during the process of baking bread, 

a spirituous liquid is obtained—an Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Dising Bell—an Air 
Balloon—Antedilavian Fossil Organic Remains—Piciures by the 
Old Masters, including some splendid productions of Murillo— 
Sculpture—Sett- acting _— lnstruments—with numerous 
other interesting objec 

Mr. JOHN MAR’ TIN’ $ most celebrated Picture of ‘ The Fall 

of Nineveh,’ with seve -ral other of his Pictures and splendid 
Enzravings, being no longer separately exhibited, constitute a 
highly valua ible addition to the numerous other Objects of Interest 
and Amusement deposited in this most aitractive Gallery. 


Great Solar and Oxy-Hydrogen Microscopes, magnifying the 
Avimaleata ina Drop of Water more 
exhibiting numerous other wonders in the Aui 
World; with a variety of other interesting a aes yptical 
together with a Diorama of the ‘Wreckers off 
from the celebrated Painting by C. STANFIELD, R.A, 


Calais,” 
Admission—To the Gallery, Is., Catalogues, 1s.—To the Micro- 
scopes and Diorama, Is., Catalogues, gratis. 

*,* The Proprietors, whilst they invite the co operation of 
the Tuve ntor aud of the Patron of the Arts aud Sciences, have 
to acknowledge the Preseotation and Deposit of nu ous highly 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—All Deposits preserved with 
— grentet « are, and restored whenever required. 


PRESE RV ATION OF CROSBY H. AL . 
GENERAL MEETING of the SUB- 


SCRIBERS and FRIENDS to this undertaking will be 
held in CROSBY HALL, on FRIDAY, June 14, at 2 o'clock. 
Amount of Subscriptions already anuounced, £660. 


Ackermann <8 ( ae 
W..B. Tiffin........ 
J. Watson. 


_ and J. 
. Cribb. 
mbe and s 
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Right Hon. Lord Farn- | Benjamin Hawe -32 
borough .....ees 5 5) Thomas Jones, es - 22 
Secondaries of London 7 44 F. G. Moon, e-q. - $ & 
wee Barker, esq. .... 3 3 A. Nicholson, esq. A. 2 2 
Samuet Boddington, esq. 5 3| W. Heseltine Pepys, esq. 
.S 22} FR 5 5 
it 
om 22 56 5 
William Davis, 1 O/P. Fr. itnbin nson rend. 22 
Messrs. Ha key eseseese 5 5/ Simon Samuel, esq. “- 
Phitip Hardwick, Edward W yudham, e “ee 11 
5 





F.S.A. . 
Crosby Hail, Bishopse: ate, S. J. CAPPER, 
une 5, 183 = ___ Hon, See. 
FOR SALE, BY AUCTION, 
The VALUABLE STOCK and COPYRIGHT of 
THE EDINBURGH ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
18 Vols. 4to. illustrated by 544 Plates. 





To be exposed to Sale by Public Roup, in the Royal Exchange 
Cotiee-House, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, the 7th of August 
next, at Two o’clock Afternoon, 


LL and Whole the Property connected with 
‘THE EDINBURGH ENCYC LoP’ EDIA; or, DIC 

TIONARY of ARTS, SCIENCES, and MISct LLANEOL S 
LITERATURE,’ co ed by Sir DAVID BREWSTER, &e. &e. 

Consisting of the entire Copyright, and the whole Stock re- 
maining on hand, with the whole Copperplates, and impressions 
of Plates, as contained in inventories of the same. 

Copies of the Laventory may be had of Mr. Blac kwood, and 
Messrs. Waugh and tones, Edinburgh; Mr. Richardson, 25, 
Cornhill, Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, 47, Patervoster-row, 
and Mr. Murray, Albemarle-street, London ; and of Mr. Cumming, 
Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin; where the Articles of Roop, and 
Copies of the Work may be seen, also Lmpressions of the Plates, 
to show their present state. 

The scientific and literary celebrity of this Work have been so 
completely established, as to preclude the necessity of any detail 
here of its nature aud history. It may be sufficient simply te 
state, that the object proposed in it was to present the public 
with a body of useful and practical knowledge, upon a prin- 

‘lection, in which, in particular, the various branches 
e should be reduced into the most popular form. tn 
order to attain this object, all the articles have been written ex- 
pressly for the Work, by gentlemen, both in this country and on 
the Continent, most eminent for science and literature. Among 
these will be found the names of Sir Joho Herschel, Professor 
Oersted, M, Berzelius, Sur John Le-lie, Professors Jameson, 
Wallace, Muirhead, and Scott; Dr. Barclay, Dr. Chalmers, 
Mr. Teiford, Mr. P. Nicholson Mr. Babbage, Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, Mr. P. Neill, Mr. E. Vroughten, Mr. John Po om, 
Dr. Bostock, Dr. - Buptist Biot, M. Sixmondi, Sir 
Giesec ke, Mr. Joseph ety Dr. Marra ay, Rev. G. Veacock, Rev. 
Dr. Biiss, John Robison, Esq. , J. G. Lockhart, Exq., Professo 
Graut, Dr. Fyte, Dr. Hibbert, Mr. T. Carivie, Mr. A. Nimmo 
Protessor Robison, the celebrated James Watt, Dr. D. Lardner 
Dr. Thomas Thonson, Dr. Adam Anderson, Professor Barlow, 
br. Fleming, Dr. Jackson, Rev. Mr. Scoresby, Dr. T. Trail, 
Mr. Harvey, &e. &c, 
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THE LATE DR. BABINGTON. 


HE Medical, Scientific, and Personal Friends 
of this late eminent Physician, having resolved to raise 
Subscription, for the purpose of erectinga PUBLIC MONUMENT 
to his Memory— 

The foliowins Bankers have consented to receive the names of 
those persons who may be desirous of becoming contributors :— 
Messrs. Hoare, Fleet-street; Messts. Drummond, Charing-cross ; 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co, St. James’s- street; Mesers. 
Barnard, Dimsd ale » and Co. Cornhill. 


CRG AES rap on! AND READING-ROOM, 
4, HIGH HOLUORN, 
SPENCE R begs respectfully to inform 

,e his Friends and the Public, he has taken CARPENTER’S 
LIBRARY, and trusts, by continvaliy adding all New Works of 
y nesta to merit that support so liberally bestowed on his pre- 
decess: 
R. Spe ncer solicits the attention of the Public to a choice col- 
lection of Paintings entrusted to him for Sale, principally by the 
Old Masters. Amongst them are specimens of Barrecio, Cara- 
vag Ostade, Quintin Mastys, Vauder Neer, Jan Stein, Ver- 
oN avsmith, | Pickersgiil, &c. Xe. 


~~ HUMOROUS WRITING AND DRAWING 


S many talented Contributors to Miss 
SHERIDAN’S * COMIC OFFERING’ were disappointed 
last year, in consequence of their compositions having been re 
ceived too late for insertion, it is requested that ail — are 
desirous of coutributing towards that popular work, will please to 
Comic Drawings, Poems, ‘Tales, 
Sketches, &c. they may wish to appear in the Volume now pre- 
paring for vexi season, otherwise i may again be impossibie to 
secure their insertion, 
Address (post paid) to the care of the Publishers, Smith, Eider, 
and ¢ Co. 65, Cornhill, who will return auy articles not use rd. 


—TO BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. _ 
eROCe i Bey GOODWILL OF BUSINE 
P LE: 4s By To BE DISPOSED OF, 
R. “A T KINSON, sole Parmer of the Firm 
of Atkinson and Co. Booksellers, Stationers. and News 
Agents, Gliszow, being compelied, by bad health, to make 
ae parations for a residence for some time abroad, has resolved 
to dispose of his Business and Stock, Asis kuown to the housesof 
the Row, the former is one of the most extensive and profitable 
in the place, Mr. A. being the first there to establish weekly com- 
ton by mail and steam with the London trade, aud having 
years “pursued it with great success. The Stock is small, 
ted and weeded with care, The Shop is most central, 
is constant and large READY MONFY SALES. it has 
for twenty-five years been occupied by Mr. A. and his prede- 
cessor. The List of Suescribers in the * Periodical Book’ is ex- 
tremely numerous and respectable; and it will, with the other 
books of the firm, be shown to intending purchasers. Connected 
with it, there are numerous Agencies of the highest respectability, 
and several valuable Copyrights of the Scnoot Books, Guipes, 
Xc. in use in Scotland, can be sold with it, or their agency 
secured to the purchaser, A. and Go. have long published the 
Western Calendar, or Annual Lists for the veighbouring Counties. 
A more suita able’ opening for ove or two young men, or fora 
capitalist forming a connexion with a bred Bookseller, se ridom 
presents itself, Mr. A. would remain with his Successor for some 
time, personally to introduce him to his —e and the 
servants of the establishment can be all engage 
Letiers (post paid) addressed to Mr. Atkinson, ‘care of Messrs. 
Longman aud Co. Paternoster-row, Loudon, will be attended to. 


B ELGRAVE SQU ARE.—To be LET o or 
SOLD, papered and painted, and ready for Habitation, 
atso in a less advanced State of Completion, HOUSES of various 
Sizes in BELGRAVE SQUARE, 

For Partie ane and Cards to View, apply at the Office, No. 13, 
Selyrase-squar 

Geutlemen ¢ hecleeeeat toking a House ina CARCASE STATE 
mav see the Plans, and learn the Particulars from Mr. GEO, 
BASEN, Jun., the Architect, No. 17, Saville-row, Burlington- 
gardens, 
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Just published, in & bound, Ss. the 
| ENOIR’S ‘LOGOGR: APHIC 
MATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK, 
Dulau and Co, 37, Sobo-square. 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF T HE KING. 
OON, BOYS, and GRAVES, have the 
satisfaction to announce their inteution of publishing a 
lily -finis' Wy Line Bugraving, from a Pi: tore of 
GREENWICH PE NSIONE RS, 
Commemorating the Anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar ; 
Painted by Me, Joba Burnett, and to be engraved by bim asa 
Companion to his Prat of * Chelsea Pensioners reading the 
Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo,’ after D, Wilkie, R.A, 
the Picture is now exhibiting for a short time at N Pall 
Mall, where a Book is opened for Subscribers’ Names, of which 
a correct list will be kept, aud the Impressions delive red in strict 
conformity, 
Price to Subscribers— Prints, 3/. 3s. ; 
Proots, lol. 10s.; before letters, 12d. 125. 
May, 1833. 
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Proofs, 6l. 6s.; India 


Just published, by Treuttel and W ig Soho-square. 
i 


tl vol, 8vo. price 7. 
HE SOURCES of HE ALTH and 
or, Elementary Views of 


DISEASE in COMMUNITIES: 
Hygiene, ilestrat ng its importance to LEGISLATOR> and 
HEADS of FAMILIE 
By HENRY BELINAYE, Esq. 

Surgeon Extraordinary to H.R.H, the Due hess of Kent, &c. &e, 

* This is one of the mo-t interesting lithe volumes we have 
seen for some time.””"— Medical Gazette, Aug, 18. 

* This is a book which wili repry perasal.”’—Spectator, July 7. 

“ Ia truth, the chief fault we can find is its brevity.”— 
Forcign Quarterly, Aug. 

“1 cannot be read without eminent advantage by every clase 
of the community.” —Literary Gazelle, July 14. 


TOUR IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, 


Complete in 4 vols. small 8vo. 
THE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL; or, 
32, ag “Genial with 104 beautiful Engraving in line, from 


ST in SWITZERLAND and ITALY, for 1830, 31, 
Drawings by Mr. SAMUEL PROUT and Mr. J. ). HARDING ; 3 
the Literars Department by Mr. THOMAS ROSt OE. 

Price of each Volume, containing 26 Plates, 1/. Is. bound in 
vermco; atew copies in royal vo. with proof impressions on 
in 1 B sper, 2/. 12s. 6d, bound in merecee, 

* The Volume for 1834 (which is in a state of great forward- 
nes) willcousist of Views in the South of France, from Drawiugs 


by J, D, Harding. 
Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside, 
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NEW WORKS of FICTION by DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


Just published by Richard Bentley, New ~ nie 
(successor to Henry Colburn 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


G o Dp @ kh FP HT SK 
** This work must become popular.”—Alflas. 


2. 
EBEN ERSKINE; on, Tne TRAVELLER. 


By the Author of ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ &c. 3vols, 
“An admirable work. The very best that has yet proceeded 
from Mr. Galt’s pen. Digcscons” pean 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ &c. 3 vols. 
4 


CONSTANCE; or, LIFE AS IT IS. 
By Mrs. A. T. Thomson, Author of the Life of Henry VIII.’ 3 vols, 
“A picture of real life, drawn with equal truth, gaiety, and 
feeling.” —Literary Gazeite. 
NEW —— Ss, a &e. 


A RESIDENCE At aes COURT OF LONDON. 
By the Hon. Richard Rush, late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the Unieed States of America, 


The FOURTH and FIFTH VOLUMES of the T TN of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 
*,* As a limited emsomion is printed of these volumes, the 
public are their sets. 


TRANS SATLANT 1c SKETCHES. 
By Capt. J. E. Alexander, 42nd Royal * eecameaaa 
2 vols. 8vo., numerous Etchings, &c. 
Contents: Scenery in the Back-Woods— The West India 
Islands—New Orieans--Tennessee and Kentucky—Kingstown— 
Moutreal—Quebec—New Y sah ashington, &c, &c. 


TOURS IN UPPER INDIA. 


By Major Archer, late a Camp to Lord Combermere. 











2 vols. Svo. 
This work will make its own popularity by the force of its 
real value.”— Atlas. 


BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 
This day is published, each Number price 1s. containing Four 
coloured Plates, with Descriptions, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of a New 
and Improved Edition of 


URTIS’'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, | 

or FLOWER GARDEN DISPLAYED; with amended 

Characters of the Species—tie whole arranged’ according to the 
Natural Orders. 

By W. J. HOOKER, LL.D., F.R.A. and F.L.S., &e. &c., and 

Regivs Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

To which is added, 

The most approved Method of Culture. By 
Samuel Curtis, F.L.S, of the Glazenwood Horticultural Grounds, | 
Eee and Proprietor of the Botanical Magazine. 

This new edition of the Botanical Magazine will be | 
printed in royal octavo, on fine paper, ‘The descriptive part will 

e confined to what is necessary for the determination of the 
species, and the whole will be published in systematic order, 
commencing with the Clematis and Ranunculus Trite, and fol- 
lowing the arrangement of the celebrated De Candolle. 

A Number, price 1s, (or with the plates full coloured, price 2s.) 
will appear twice in every month, containing four plates, ac- 
companied by four pages of c poner -printed letter-press, more or 
less, as the subject may requi 

The letter- -press will be le by Dr. Hooker, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Glasgow ; with the excep- 
tion of what regards the cultivation of the species, which will 
invariably be supplied by Mr. Cartis. 

London, Printed for Samuel Curtis, Glazenvood ; and Sher- 
wood, Gilbert and Piper, | Paternoster-row. 











Lately published, ~ enol Taylor, Upper Gower-street, 
. bound, 
GR AMMAR of EL ocU TION; in which 
the Five Accidents of Speech are explained and illustrated, 
and Rules given, by whic! h a just and graceful Manner of Deli- 
very may be easily acquire 
By the Rev. “SAMUEL WOOD, B.A. 
Teacher of Elocetion in the London University School. 
* Art is but Nature better understood.”—Pore. 

“A tittle work, which contaius many valuable rules for the 
Management of the voice in speaking and reading, illustrated by 
well-chosen examples. Atheneum. 

*,* Mr ood’s Terms for Private Tuition may be known by 
appiying at Mr. ‘Taylor's. 





ust published, 


0.1. THE ADVE NTURER; or, LON- 
DON UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 

Contents: Address—A Compzrrison of the Fine Arts among the 
Antients and Moderus—Oun the Advantages of an unrestricted 
Foreign Trade—On the History and Principles of Physiology— 
On the Genius and Eloquence of Currau.—Reviews: Whately’s 
Logic—Stuart’s Three Years in America—Miss Martineau’s De- 
Merara.—Miscellaneous; State and Prospects of the University 
—The London University Debating Societies—The Mary-le- — 
Proprietary Collegiate Sc hool—Letter from Timothy Gosling 

sq. to the Editors. = 

Published by J. M‘Gowan, 16, Great Windmill-street. 
This day is published, 
In 9 vols. Svo. price 5/. 8s.; in 11 vols. 
in 9 vols, 18mo. price 


T= WAVE aLEY 


WwW OODST rOCK; H 
And including CASTLE D ANGEROUS. 
Being a “ees of the Editions printed in the three sizes 
bove ONT AN 1 d, under the title of 
TALES and RO ES of the AUTHOR of 
AVERLEY. 

To these different sizes are added the Introductions, Notes, and 
Glossary attached to the New Edition of the Waverley Nove Is, 
the publication of which has just been completed in 48 vols. 
price 5s. each. 

Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker & Co. 
London, Of whom may be had, just published, 

The First and Second Volumes of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Poetical Works, New Edition, am Notes, illustrated by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Price Ss. eac 

1. Captain Basil Hall's ‘Fragments, Third 
Series. 3 vols, 15s. Plates. 





0. price 41. 2s. 6d.; 


"NOVELS, 








2. Delaware; or, the Ruined Family. A 





Tale. 


3 vols, 





INTERESTING WORKS, 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley ; and sold by all 
or, 


ooksellers. 

HE ALHAMBRA; NEW SKETCH 
BOOK. By GEOFFRY CRAYON, 

Second and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 


Field Sports of the North. By L. Lloyd, Esq. 
2nd edition, considerably improved and enlarged, and embel- 
lished with 23 Plates, In 2 vols. 8vo. 

“One of the most valuable works ever given to the sporting 
world. [tis full of iucividual adventure, often of the most ro- 
mantic and perilous kind.”—C. my ier. 


1 
3abylon the Great; 
the British Metropolis, 
post 8vo. 18s. 
The Undying One, and other Poems. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


I 
or, Men and Things in 
2nd — on, with additions. In 2 vois. 


Conversations of Literary Men and States- 
men. Edited by Walter Savage Landor. The 2nd edit. revised, 
with consider ay additions, In 3 vols, 8vo. Il. I1s. 6d. 


Il. separately, to complete sets. 


The Book of the Boudoir. By Lady Morgan. 


2nd edition. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


The Posthumous Works of Mrs. Anne Rad- 
cliffe ; comprising ‘ Gaston de Blondeviile,’ a Romance; and 
*St. Alban’s Abbey,’ a Metrical Tale; with various Poetical 
Pieces, a Memoir of the Authoress, and Extracts from her pri- 
vate Journals. In 4 vols. post Bvo. 11. 4s. 





INTERESTING WORKS, 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley ; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 
EMOIRS of Sir JAMES CAMPBELL, 
of Ardkinglass (formerly Sir JAMES CALLANDER), 
the Father of Mrs. ‘Thomas Sheridan. Written by Himself. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, a 


Conversations of Lord Byron with Thomas 
Medwin, Esq. New edition, uniform with the Works of Lord 
Byron. In 1 vol. price ouly 6s. bound. 


s Personal Anecdotes of 
The Third and concluding Volume, @vo. 14s. 


Wi 
Sir Jonah Barrington’ 
his Own Times. 


Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse de Saint 
Leu, Ex-Reine de Hollande, Daughter of the Empress Josephine. 
“ I vol. with Portrait and — Plates, 25s. bound in morocco 
cloth. 

The Last Two Years of } Napoleon’s Exile. 
By Dr. Antommarchi: recording his Canvas rsations on a variety 
of new Subjects, and forming a Sequel to the Journals of O’ Meara 
and Las Cases, 2ud edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 16s, Ditto, French, 12s. 


from the Years 1784 to 
By W. J. Parke, 


Musical Memoirs, 
1830: interspersed with numerous Anecdotes. 
Esq. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Vil. 

Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries. 

By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. 8vo. an Portraits and Fac-similes, 18s. 


Memoirs of Major Price Lockhart Gordon. 
Written by Himself. 2 vols, 8vo. 


IX. 
The Living and the Dead. The Second and 
Concluding Volume, 10s. 6d. 
The Reminiscences of Henry Angelo. The 
Second and Concluding Volume, 8vo. 15s. 





INTERESTING WORKS, 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 
ECRET MEMOIRS of IRELAND from 
1779 to 1800, and HISTORY of the UNION, with D-«linea- 
tions of the Principal Characters connecte 4 with that important 
Measure. By Sir JONAH BARRINGTON, 
Member of the late trish Parliament me Tuam, &e, 
2vols. with 40 Portraits of Distinguished Pers: ‘urious Letters, 
and Documents, in Pac-cimile, &e 








The Beauties of the Court of King Charles II., 
with Memoirs and Anecdotes of their Lives, by Mrs. Jameson. 
Now complete, in 5 Numbers, price 2is 1; or large paper, 
with India proof plates, 42s. containing 22 plendid Portraits, 
evgraved in the first style. Size, 6 in. by 44 in., from the Draw- 
ings made by order of her late Royal Hig shuess the Princess 
Charlotte. iil. 

The Life and C orrespondence of John Locke ; 
with Extracts from his Journals and other unpublished Mann- 
scripts. By Lord King. 2nd sons with considerable addi- 
tions, in 2 vols. 8v0. 28s. 

Life and C seneependonne of Sir Humphry 
Davy. By Dr. Paris. 2nd edition, 2 vols. with Portrait, 28s. 










Memoirs of the Great Lord Burghley; with 
Extracts from his Private Correspondence and Journals, now first 
nbiished from the Originais, By the Rev. Dr. Nares, Regius 
-rofessor of Modern History in the University of Oxiord. Ina 
3 vols. with Portraits, &c. 

Memoirs of David Garrick, including his 
Private Correspondence (comprising upw ards of 2000 Letters) 
with the most celebrated Persons of his Time. Now first pub- 
lished from the Originals. In 2 vols. with a fine Portrait. 

Vil. 


The Correspondence, Diary, and Sacramental 
Meditations of Dr. Doddridge. Published from the original MSS, 
by his Grandson, J. Doddridge Humphreys, Esq. ta 5 large vols. 
8vo. with fine Portrait, price 3l. 15s. 

N.B. Either of the nelamen aay be had to complete sets. 


Dr. Franklin’s Private Correspondence. New 
and revised edition, 2 vols, #vo. 








CHEAP EDITION OF MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS, 
This day is published, printed uniformly with the Waver' 
Novels, complete in 1 vol. price 6s. with Two Mlustrations, 
ORTHANGER ABBEY, ana 
*‘PERSUASTON!? 
lby Miss AUSTEN, 
Forming the 23th Volume of the 
STANDARD NOVELS and ROMANCES, 
#,* ‘ Emma,’ ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ and ‘ Mansfield Park» 
by the same Author, may also be had, each complete in 1 vol, 
price 6s.—The next voleme, to be published July 1, will contain 
the popular Story © 
THE SMUGGLER. by Mr. Bantu, 
Author of ‘ Tales of the O* Hara Family.’ 
Complete in 1 vol, with Two Illustrations, price 6s, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington- -street, 
(successor to Heary Colburn). — 


Just published, price 5s. 


TUE wt pi Br 
Ky THOMAS MOUNTFORD, 


——— “ Wild dreams, butsuch 
As fo loved, suc e as in holiest mood 
hipp’d.’ 





‘iver, jail Piper, Paternoster-row. 





This dayi is published, elegantly printed, uniform with ig 
Hemans’ Songs of the Afiections, fe. 8v0. 9 8. 6d, 
HE U NL OVED of LE ARTH, and other 

POEY 

By the LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

Also, with Illustrations aud Pians, fe. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Journal of an Excursion to Antwerp during 
the Siege of the Citadel. 

By Capt. the Hon. C—~ S—— W. 


BOTANICAL GEOGR APY. 
This day is published, oT 3s. 6d. bo 














NENERAL OBSERVATIONS S Vv EGE- 

TATION, Translated from the French of C. F. BRIs- 

SEAU MIRBEL, by a LADY; to which is added numerous and 

extensive Notes by J.W. K. PARKINSON, Memb. Royl. Coll. of 

Surgeons; intended to inspire young persous with a taste for 

Botany, by presenting to them a bird’s eye view of the whole 
Vegetable Kingdom. 

J. Relfe, 17, Cornhill. 


~~ BOOKS just published by hy sone eng Treacher, and Co 
Ave 


M*: TROL LOPES ‘NEW W ORK, 
3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards, 
T E A B 7 8S; 
éteuen: BD the duties of ‘The Domestic Manners of the 
Ametieom.’ 





n 1 vol. ona. 8vo. price és. 
MY TEN YEARS: IMPRISON MEN’ r IN ITALIAN 
AND AUSTRIAN DUNGEONS. 
By Silvio Pellico. Translated ang the Original, by Thos. Roscoe, 





2 vols. with 2 ngrivings, price 7s. 
SHIPWRE CKS AND “‘DISAST ERS AT SEA. 
From Authentic Narratives. By Cyrus Redding, om Forming 
Vols. 78 and 79 of ‘ Constable? s Miscellany 


In 5 vols. a new edition, prise 2l. 6s. handsomely bound, 
OUR v 4 G E; 

Skete hes of Rural Character an: Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford, 

* Miss Mitford’s elegant volumes are just in unison with the 
time ; a gallery of pictu landscapes, fresh, glowing, and en- 
tirely English; raits, likene es, we "doubt vot, all simply but 
sweetly coloured; in short, a book ‘to make us for wet the hurry, 
the bustle, the noise around, in the leaves, tall old trees, and 
rich meadows of her delightful village. "—Lilerary Gazelle. 
















oo 8vo. ze 20 Views anda Map, price 12s. 
A Col DE TO THE LAKES 
in Cambe rland, Westmorland, and Lancashire. 
By John Robinson, < ag Rector of Clifton, 


In 2 neat pocket volume, és. a and, with Maps J 1 ig we, 

THE CAMBR TOURIST; 

Or, Post-Chaise Companion through Wales, desc ee Scenery, 
Customs, Manners, ag ‘The 7th edition. 


2mo. 3s. ‘Gd. in cle 
A POPULAR ct IDE TO TH E "ORSERY ATION 
OF NATURE; 

Or, Hints of Inducement to the Study of Natural Productions 
and Appearances in their Connexions and Relations; showing 
the great extent of knowledve attainable by the unaided exer- 
cise of the senses. By Kovert Mudie, Author of * Tue British 
Naturalist,’ &c. 

** We are furnished with matter forthe philosopher, the poet, 
the historian, the antiquary—all who contemplaie heaven and 
earth ; and thisis furnished in a little book which all may — 
take iu the pocket, over the whole earth or the whole sea; an 
thus enable themselves to think, if they have never thought 
before, and if they have, to think much better.”—Gentleman’s 
Magazine, No. 26, 





he same Author. 
FIRST L INES. oF ZOOLOGY . 6s. bound. 

* The most entertaining little volumes we have seen for some 
time ; and no young persons should now visit the Zoological Gar- 
dens without having read the ‘ First Lines of Zovlogy.’ ”’—New 
Monthly .. 

The 3rd ar corrected, price 4s. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY 
COMPANION; 
including a Compendious Peerage; ‘containing 

Lists of all the Peers ot Parliament, their Residences, Offices, 
Family Connexions, Dates of Creation, &c. 

The Members of the House of Commons, their Residences, 
Professions or Avocations Cit any), their Political Principles, and 
every other important particular. 

Lists of the Counties, Cities, aud Boroughs, returning Members 
to Parliament, the manner in which they have affected by 
} the Reform Ac ts, the Return at the last Election, the onan 
| entitled to vote, the Number of £10. Houses, the Popalation, aad 
prevailing Lnierests. 

A Variety of Particulars relating to both Houses, and the Ex- 

ecutive Government. 

The whole carefully compiled from official documents, @ and 
from the personal communications of Members, and is intend 
to contain an answer to every question on which a Member or 
a Visitor of the Houses, of the readers of newspapers, might 
desire information, 


POCKET 
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LONGMAN, rot ORME, BROWN, GREEN, 
ND LONGMAN’S 
AT ALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 


It comprises 









salleries ; Ecclesiastical Listory, 
Gate Valuable Works in various Foreizu Languag 
Collection of Topography, History, Biography, Powtry, 
and Travels, &e. &e. —39, Vaternoster-row,. “a 
Just published, price 10s, 
HE MOTHER’S MANUAL; or, ILLUS- 
saations of MATRIMONIAL ECONOMY. An Essay 





Piel Toval 8vo. with 20 Plates, elegantly bound in ues boards. 
Treuttel, Wirtz, aud Richter, 20, Soho-squa 
siti 
Just published, in 2 handsome demy octavo volumes, one of 
Quadrupeds and one of Birds, price 24s. neatly bound in cloth, 
containing 230 Engravings, = 
HE GARDENS and MENAGERIE of the 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY Delineated: being Descriptions 
and Figures in Hlustration of the Natural History of the Living 
Avimals in the Society’s © a tion, The whole of the Drawings 
taken from Life by W. HARVEY, 
“ Whoever has visited ae . will, if he can afford it, do 
well to purchase these elegant volume —Eclectic Review. 
Charies Tilt, 85, | treet. 

















This day is published, in 8vo. price 14s. in boards, 
JRANSLATION of the EPISTLES of 
CLEMENT of ROME, POLYCARP, and IGNATIUS; 
and of the APOLOGIES of Just IN MARTYR and TERT UL: 
LIAN; with an Introduction, and brief Notes, ilustrative of the 
Ecclesiastical ping old of the First t two Centorie: 
By e Rev. TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D. 
te ° Fe liow and Tutor of Catherine Hall. 
Gunaien: Printed for J. and J. J. Deighton; and J. G. and 
F. Rivington, London. 
~ This day is published, in 8vo. price 75. 6d, in boards, 
LMSLEIANA CRITICA; sive, Annota- 
tiones, ad sce nicorum ling am ususque quantum attinet, 
in Fabulis Greecis & P. Elmsieio olim editis obviw ; selegit, suis- 
que et aliorum Notis iilustr wit, 
. E. GRETTON, A.M. 
Socius, etin Ludo Oakhamiensi alter e 
Preeceptoribus, 
Pars Prior, Notas in ane Heracleidas, Medeam, et Bacchas 
onutinens, 
Cantabrigize: Veneunt e- J. et J.J. Deighton; et J. G. et 
FR Rivington, Londini. 


This day is published, in 8vo. 7s. 6d. in boards, tie Second 
ition o 
IGHT SERMONS preached before the 
UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, in 1830 and 1831. To 
which is added, a Sermon preached before the University, ou 
Commencement ae ay, 1826. 
By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Joint- em of B “kings 

London: Printed for J. G. an tivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; a J. and J.J. Deighion, 
Cambridge. 


Coll. Div. Joh. Soc 




















Published by R. Heward, &, Wellington- atrent, Strand; sold 
there, ane gw sy, Piccadilly; Grant, Cambridge. 4th 
— price 2s, 

\EOME TRY WITHOUT AXIOMS; or, 
the First Book of Euclid’s Elements, with Alterations and 

Familiar Notes; and au INTERCALARY ‘BOOK, in which the 

Straight Line and Piane are derived from Properties of the Sphere, 

ina way taken from Napoleon’s idea of ‘Circular Geometry.’ 

Being an attempt to get rid of Axioms and Postulates, and par- 

ticularly to establish the Theory of Parallel Lines without recourse 

any priueiple not grounded on previous demonstration. In 
the present edition the part relating to Parallel Lines is reduced 
in bulk one half; with a Preface giving a Summary of the Re 

silts; and an Appendix coutaining Netices of Methods at dite 
ferent times proposed for getting over the difliculty in the 

Twelfth Axiom of Euclid. 

By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, 
COMPLETION OF THE BYRON GALLERY. 
HE SIXTH and CONCLUDING PART 
of this splendid Serivs of Embellishments is now published, 
coutaining a very accurate Cg sag of Teresa Macri, the Maid of 

Athens, beautifully engraved by Rya all, after the original painting 

by Cockerell and Chalon. Also Hlustrations of the Corsair— 

Bride‘of Abydos—Sardanapatus, and the Island ; with a beaniiful 

Vignette Title by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Directions are also 

given for placing the whole Series in Murray’s new edition of 

Byrou’s Works, just completed, and for which these Illustrations 

are parti ienlarly adapted, as also for the various sizes and editions 

published in France, Germany, and America. 
Price of each Part 4s. 6d., Plain Proofs, India, 7s. Gd. 
ndia Proofs before Letters, 1 d. 
Published by Smith, Elder and Co. Coruhill. 


EXCEEDINGLY CHEAP FRENCH WORKS NOW ON SALE 
t Duiau and Co. Soho-square. 
OUQUE’ I, RECUEIL des HIS- 
TORIENS des GAULS, 19 vols. folio, calf gilt £50 0 0 
Moreri, Dictionnaire Historique, 10 
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vols, folio, best a hese bound in French ais 

BANE COPY cocccccccccccccccsecererssecscoseseresess 10 10 0 
Musée Frang ais, ‘proofs before the 

letters, 4 vols. folio .....eeeeeeeee evcvecesececccs - 150 0 0 
Biogr aphie Unive rselle, 2 vols. Svo. 18 0 0 
Seroux d’ Agincourt, Histoire de |’ Art 

par les Monumens, 4 vols. folio, large vellum pape Tr, 

half f-bound pins russia, une ut evece - 48 0 ) 0 





This dav is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. Poses ager by upwards of 

409 Figures of Sheils, engraved on Steel, price 5s. boards, 

HE CONCHOLOGIST’S PEXT- BOOK ; 
embracing the Classifications of LAMARCK and LIN- 

NAUS, with a Glossary of Technical series. 

By Capt. THOMAS BROW LS. &e. 

Pablished by A. Fullarton and Co. Glang William Orr, 
‘aternoster-row, London ; and W. Curry, jun. capt Co. Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, 

In2 vols. foolscap 8vo. illustrated by upwards of 1100 Figures 
engraved on steel, price One Guinea, 

The Zoologist’s Text-Book, containing De- 
scriptions of all the Classes, Families, Genera, and Species of 
the Animal panei, arranged according to the Systems of 
Cuvier and Lamarck, By Captain Thomas Brown, F.L.8, 





JUST RECEIVED BY 
h. J. KENNETT, No. 59, Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


No. 79. 8vo. sewed, price 6s. 


Contents: Sir Walter Scott—Spanish Language and Literatare 
—M‘tlvaine’s Evidences of Christianity—History of Philadelphia— 
Law School at Cambridge—The Progress of Society—Southey’s 
* Life of Bunyan’—Thatcher’s‘ Indian Biography’—Abercrombie’s 
* Inquiries on the Luteilectual Powers’—Swallow Barn—New 
Publications. 


The CHRISTIAN EXAMINER and 


GENERAL REVIEW, for Marcu, No. 55, price 3s. 6d. sewed. 


Contents: Canonical and Apocryphal Testaments—Dermot 
Mac Morrogh—Trattic in Ardeut Spirits—Abercrombie on the 
Intellectual Powers— Dr. Channing’s W ritings—Adams’s Remarks 
on Unitarianism—Coleridge’s Works—Brigham on Health, 

A supply of back Numbers has also been received. 


LIFE of GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, with 
Selections from his Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers, 
detailing Events in the American Revolution, the French Revo- 
lution, ‘and in the Political History of the United States. By 
Jared Sparks. 3 vols. 6vo. Portrait. Price 1/. 7s. boards. 


ED a r ‘ 

A NEW DICTIONARY of MEDICAL 
SCIENCE and LITERATURE; containing aconcise Account of 
the various Sabjects and Terms, with the Senonymes in different 
Language s, and Formule for various Officinal and Empirical 
Preparations, &c. &c. By Robley ag oe M.D. In 2 vols. 
svo. of more than 1200 pages, price 2/, bound, 


A NEW TRANSLATION of the BOOK 


of PSALMS, with an Introduction. By George R. Noyes. 12mo. 
price 6s. 6d. boards. 





The NEW TESTAMENT, in the Common 
Version, conformed to Griesbach’s Standard Greek Text. 3rd edit, 
12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
FENELON, with a Memoir of his Life. By a Lady. 3rd edit. 
12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 

SCRAPS (No. 4) for the Year 1833. To 
which is included TROLLOPANIA, designed and executed by 
D. C, Johnston, Obiong, sewed, price 5s. 


The NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST ; 
or, the Culture and Management of the most valuable Fruits, 
Shrubs, Forest Trees, and Flowers. By W. Kenrick. In 12mo, 
price ss. boards. 


MRS. CHILD’S LADIES’ LIBRARY, 
Vol. Ifl.: GOOD WIVES. In 12mo, price 6s. boards, 
Vols. I. and I, can still be had. 


DERMOT MAC MORROGH; or, the 
CONQUEST of IRELAND. An Historical Tale of the Twelfth 
Century. In Four Cantos, By John Quincy Adams. 2ud edit. 
8vo. plice 4s. 6d. sewed, 

REMINISCENCES of SPAI 
its People, History and Monuments. 
2 vole. 12mo, price 12s. boards, 


WARE’'S SUNDAY LIBRARY, Vol. I.; 


containing the Life of the Saviour. In 1smo, price 38. 6d. boards. 


A further Supply of FLINT’S GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY of the MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with a condensed 
Physical Ge aphy of the whole American’ Contincat. Two 
vols. in one, 8V0. price 12. 8s, bound. 


MARY’S JOURNEY; 


12mo. balf-bound, price 2s. 


SPECIMENS of AMERICAN POETRY, 
with Critical aud Biographical Notices, from the earliest Period 
to the present Time. 3 vols. 12mo. boards, price 10s. 6d. 


AMERICAN COMMONPLACE-BOOK of 
PROSE. 12mo. price 6s. 


AMERICAN COMMONPLACE-BOOK of 


POETRY. 12mo, price 6s. 


N, the Country, 
By Caleb Cushing. In 





a German Tale. 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 
DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


By William Ellery Channing, D.D. In 8vo. boards, price 8s. 
fhese Sermons are entirely new, and never before published, 


REVIEW of CAPT. HALL’S TRAVELS 
in NORTH AMERICA, in 1827-8. By an American. In 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d, sewed. 


A LETTER on the BALLOT, from an 
American Gentleman toa Friend in Evgiand. In 8vo. price 1s, 6d. 
sewe 


A CATALOGUE of recently-imported 
AMERICAN LOOKS, gratis, 





IN A FEW DAYS. 


ZOPHIEL; or, the BRIDE of SEVEN. 
A Poem, in Six Cantos. By Maria del Occidente, Dedicated to 





Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. 








In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. foolscap Svo. with 
numerous illustrative Engravings ou Wood, 
LLUSTRATIONS of VEGETABLE PHY- 
SIOLOGY, as applicable to the CULTIVATION of the 
GARDEN, the FIELD, and the FOREST. With many inter- 
esting Facts connected with the subject; colle re d ies an ex- 
perience of forty years. By JAMES MAIN, 
Loudon: William Orr, beanies 4 
This day is published, in reyal 4to. price 9s. cloth lettered, 
‘Hi AMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOUR- 
NAL, Vol. I. containing Nos. 1 to 52, and the LIFE of 
SIR WALTER SCOTTY, 
Also, in super-royal 8vo. price 7s. Gd. cloth lettered, Vol. I. 
*arti,e 
The British Cyclopx dia of the Arts, Sciences, 
Commerce, Manufactures, Xe.; containing 483 pages of letter- 
press, eleven beautifully-engraved Plates of Machinery, on steel, 
and 300 V ignettes engraved on wood by Bonner, 
London: William Orr, Paternosier-row; and sold by every 
Bookseller in the Kingde om. 


“What has either S reiety done equal to 0 this Athen neem, 
Publishing bos haudsome Monthly Volumes, in small 8vo. price 3s. 
»wed, and 3s. 6d. in morocco cloth boards, 
THE, BRITISH LIBRARY. 
This Publication profe sses to give the fullest and most ac- 
curate editions of the works of our best writers, ina more elegant 
and convenient shape, and ata much cheaper rate, than they 
could hitherto be procured. The works will be carefully edited 
by persons of attainments in literature or science ; and illustrated 
with Notes, and first-rate Wood-cuts 
sa lake Already published. 

White’s Selborne. 1 volume. Edited by 
Captain Thomas Brown ; and illustrated with beautify! Wood- 
cuts by Bonuer. 

Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, with a 
new Life of the Author, and numerous Picces never before given 
in any collection of his works, and a copious ludex. 4 vols, With 
Portraitand Vigaetivs. Nearly ready, 

Walton and Cotton’s Angler. 
Rennie. beige humerous exquisite Wood-cuts. 

PoruLtar Rom ANCES; consisting of The 
Adventures of I Robi Gulli er’s Travels—The Life 
and Adventures of Peter Sales to the World under 
Ground—History of Automathes—Rasselas—Castle of Otranto— 
and Old English Raron. 

__ Chambers, renal Otte London. 


AMBE 
if FORMAT ION. 





By Professor 





F On “T HE PEOPLE. 


Each Number of this Work, which is uniform, in point of 
appearance, with CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, contains an expo- 
sition of some distinct branch of Human Knowledge, or else 
some article on Literature, which may have at once an enter- 
taining and instructive tendency. 

art I. is now ready for delivery, price 10d. 

Contents. 
Emigration to Upper Canada. 
2. History of the Island of Great Britain. 
3. History of Mankind. 
4. Emigration to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward’s (sland. 
5. Emigration to the United States. 
6. An Account of the Globe 
Au Account of the Cotton, Silk, Woollen, and Linen 
Manufactures. 
A Number is published every py Saturday, price Three 
Halfpence, Six Numbers forming a Pa 
London: William Orr, Faumeaae- “row ; 
Bookselle ors. 





No. 1. 


and sold by all 
F RUI T, FLOWERS, AND TREES. 
On the ist of _ was published, with a 97 ag Engraving of 
e Angoxleme Pear, price 6 
x 
IIE G AR DENER’S and FORESTER'S 
RECORD, of the Culture and Management of Fruits, Vege 
s, Forest Trees, and of all subjects connected with “ above 
a caiculated for information aud improvement, No. 1, to be 
continacd monthh. Co l by JOSEPH HAR RISON, Gar- 
dener to Lord VW haruclifie. 
-rice Gd. the Fourth Namber of 

Phe Floricultural Cabinet, and Florist’s Ma- 
azine; containing a Description of the Culture and Manage- 
Ment of Flow ring Plants, with Accounts of every thing new, 
interesting, and useful, connected with their cultivation, kee 

Also conducted by Seoupe Harrison. Likewise, 

A Supplement to the above Works; contain- 
‘ports of the Meetings of Horticultural and Floricaltural 
es = ~ present Year, with acoloured Engraving, price 6d. 
hittaker, Treache “¥ and Co. Ave Maria-lane, Loudon; and 
George Bids ge . She field 















DR. LARDNER’S C ABINET ‘CYCLOPEDIA, 
Inu monthly volumes, small 8vo, 6s, in cloth. 
Just TT ved, forming Vol. 43 of the above, 
REATISE on ASTRONOMY. 
By Sir rolls A as HERSCHEL, Kot. Guelp. F.R.S. Le 
and E. M.R.I. . F.GS, Xe. Ke. 
This Series Fy c ome a complete Library of Entertainment, 
Instruction, and Reference. It is divided iuto various distinct 
Series, on Science, Art, History, &c. The most eminent persons 
in Literature and Science, as well in these countries - in various 
parts of Europe, ar ed as Contributors to the Work. 
vi MES PU —“r IED. 

History.—Scotland, 2, by Scott—England, 
3, by Mackintosh—Italian Republics, 1, by Sismondi—Poland, 
—Spain and Portugal, 5—Fronce, 3— Netherlands, 1—Switze ~wd 

1—On itlines of History, 1—U nited States, 2—Maritime Discovery, 
5-1 he Church, 2. 

Manuractures.—Silk, 1—Metal, 
celain and Glass, 1—Brewing, od &e. 1. 

ScIENCE .—Preliminary Discourse on Natu- 
ral Philosophy, 1, by Hersct hel—Hydrostatics and Pueumatics, 1, 
by Lardner —Mechanics, 1, by Kater and L ardner—Astronomy, 1, 
by Herschel—Opties, 1, by Brewster—Chemistry, 1—Heat, 1, by 
Lardner. ‘ 

Biocraruy.— Naval Commanders, 3, by 
Southey—Lawyers, 1, by Roscoe—Statesmen, Vol. 1, by Mackin- 
tosh, &c.— Military Conimanders, 3, by er 

In preparation. —lIreland, 2, by T. Moore— 
Discourse on Manufactures, by C, Dupin—Biectricty, by Biot— 
Geology, by Conybeare—France from the Restoration, by Macaulay 
—Literary and Scientific Men, by Southey, Brewster, Mogtgo- 
mery, &c. &c. 
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Lendon: Longman and Co, ; and John Taylor, 
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This day is published, in 2 vale, orn, otthe Portraits, price 12. 10s. 
a 


n boards, 
HE LIFE of WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
By his Son, HENRY ROSCOE, 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand: and W, Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
Just published, Nos. 1 to 6, price Is. each, of the 
IVERPOOL MEDICAL GAZETTE; or, 
Monthly Journal! of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. 
Edited by Dr, HUNTER LANE, 
London: John Churchill, 16, Piiuces-street; Liverpool, 
Thomas Kaye, Castle-street. 
This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. 35.64. 
ENRY ST. CLAIR, a Tale of the Per- 
secutions of Scotland ; and the MARTYR of FREEDOM, 
W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and ‘I, Cadeil, London, 
ui This day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
AW of PATRONAGE and SETI LEMENT 
of PAROCHIAL MINISTERS. 
By ALEXANDER DUNLOP, Esq. Advocate. 
Being a Supplement to * Parochial Law,’ by the same Author. 
NV. Blackwood, Edinburg h; and T. Cadell, London. 
tu 4 vols. icap. 8vo, 2/. 2. in cloth, 
OETICAL WORKS of JAMES 
MONTGOMERY, 
The same may be had in separate portions, viz. 
The Pelican Island, and other Poems, 3rd 
edit. Ss. 
The Wanderer of Switzerland, 11th edit. 6s. 
The World before the Flood, 8th edit. 9s. 
TheWest Indies, and other Poems,7th edit. 6s. 
Greenland, and other Poems, 4th edit. 8s. 
Songs of Zion, 3rd edit 5s. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


GREAT RIVERS OF EUROPE, way 
Just published, elegantly bound, price One Guinea, 
URNER'’S ANNUAL TOUR; or, the 
RIVER SCENERY of EUROPE. containing Twenty-one 
Views on the LOIRE, from Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER, 
Req. R.A., engraved by the first Artists, under the superintendence 
of Mr. CHARLES HEATIL; with Literary [llastrations, em- 
bodied inthe Narrative of a Tour, by LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
Large paper, with proofs, Two Guineas; a very few copies 
with ludia proofs before letters, Four Guineas. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
. 50, Alvemarie-street, June Ist, 1833. 
YRON’S LIFE and WORKS Cometere. 
The SEVENTEENTH and LAST Volume published this day. 
This Volume contains a COPIOUS INDEX, and new Title 
Pages are also given. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ANGLING AND CHESS, 


This day is published, illustrated with 12 Plites, Woo:l-cuts, &c. 
a pocket volume, elegantly bound in green, f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


. Gy and HINTS for an ANGLER, 
and MISERIES of FISHING. 


To which are ave 
MAXIMS and HIN’ 

















led, 
3 for a CHESS-PLAYER, 
John Murray, Albemarte-sireet. 
FOR INVALIDS ABOUT TO TRAVEL. 
Just published, new edition, price 12s. 
HE INFLUENCE of CLIMATE. in 
CHRONIC DISEASES of the CHESt, DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS, Xc., with an Account of the Places resorted to by In 
valids in England and the South of Europe ; their Merits in par- 
ticular Diseases; and Directions for lnvatids while travelling and 
residing Abroad, Xc. 
By JAMES CLARK, M.D. F.R.S. 

“ Dr. Clark presents us with some weil-written and sensible 
observations on the importance of change of air and scene.... 
The Essay on that formidable disease, Consumption, at the end 
of the work, is remarkable for the imate knowledge which it 
proves the writer to possess, of this prevalent disease, and for the 
clear manner in which that knowledge is conveyed to the general 
reader.”—Times, Sept. 7, 1829. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S OWN BOOK. 
Printed in 1 pocket volume, price only 3s. 6d. in boards, 
HE YOUNG MAN’S OWN BOOK; a 
Manual of Politeness; Intellectual Improvement, and 
Moral Deportment. 

“This is a manual which every young man may safely take 
as a guide in all those particulars in which it professes to offer 
advice—a volume to which he may repair with confidence, aud 
on whose authority he nay rely with safety.” 

London: Printed tor T. 'T. and J. Tezg, Cheapside ; N. Hailes, 
Piceadiily ; Bowdery and Co, Oxiord-street; R. Griffin and Co. 
Glasgow ; and Jolin Cumming, Dublin, 

8, New Burlington-street. 
Mr. Bentley will publish the following New Works in afew days. 
lu 2 vols. 8vo. with five Portrait, 
RS. INCHBALD’S MEMOIRS 
aud CORRESPONDENCE 
Edited by JAMES BOADEN, Esq. 


2. 
THE REPEALERS. 


4 
By the Countess of Blessington, 3 vols. 


3. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
By the Author of * Pelliam,’ Nc. 2 vols. post 8v0. 
4. 
SKETCHES OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND. 

Tn 3 vols. 880. with tine Portrait of Horace Walpole, 
CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE WALPOLE 
WITH SIR HORACE MANN. 

Now first published from the Originals, in the possession of the 
Eari of Waldegrave. Edited by Lord Dover, 


CAPTAIN OWEN’S NARRATIVE 
OF VOYAGES TO EXPLORE THE SHORES OF 
AFRICA, ARABIA, and MADAGASCAR, 
By command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
Iu 2 vols, 8vo. with numerous Plates, Maps, Xc. 





















New and cheaper Edition, in 2 vols, post 8vo. with Plates, 
WILD SPoRTS OF THE WEST. 


By the Auther ef ‘ Stories of Waterloo.’ 








MRS. AUSTIN’S GOETHE. 


This day, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price Thirty Shillings, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GOETHE, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 
FALK, VON MULLER, &c. 
WITH NOTES, ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED, ILLUSTRATIVE OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 
BY SARAH AUSTIN. 


This is one of those works which cannot be received with too much gratitude. To do justice to Mrs. Austin’s admirable pro- 
duction, we must not only note its own merits, its accuracy, its idiomatic character, its industry, and its comprehension; bet WE Ditist 
remember what transiations usually are.—We shall now only offer our warmest congratulations to Mrs. Austin, on the admirable 
manner in which she has executed her interesting task.”"—Literary Gazette, - 

“ Mrs. Austin, whose transiation of Prince Puckler Muskaa’s Tour obtained well-merited applause, has, in the work before us, set 
herself a task worthy of her talents, and executed it with considerable a In these volumes, the English reader can obtain g 
very satisfactory view of Govthe’s character, of his habits and pursuits, of his companions and frieuds, and of the iutrinsic nature, 
influence and personal history of German Literature.—We cannot close our notice without again complimenting Mrs, Austin upoa 
the ability with which she has executed a task of cou-iderable difficulty.”’— Adlas, ; 

** We have here a mive of curious observation. Falk’s part is full of interest; we pass from one bold originality or fine thought 
. another, aud each isa theme for reflection ; it is well for us that Goethe had a friend in whose ear these jewels were treasured,” ~ 

Eeaminer. 
See also Adhenaum, May 25. ss 
Also, by the Translator, complete in 4 vols. 


THE TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE. 


London : EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange. 





This day is published, to be conti 
Part I. of AN ENTIRELY New EpITION oF 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


A Series of Portraits (with Memoirs), engraved in the highest style, from the most authentic Originals, by 
eminent Masters. 

** Few literary undertakings have ever established a better claim to public patronage than this. As an attendant apon the national 
history, itis inestimable. [1 gives to the perusal of our eventful annals an interest a hundredfold greater than that which they 
possess without such an auxiliary.—We see the fauhfal ettigies of those who have played extraordinary parts, and proved themselves 
Select men amongst men. We read their countewances; we trace their characters and conduct iu the vureal images; and then, as if 
we were made free of their company, tollow on, with redoubled animation, the events, in the midst of which they lived, moved, a 
had their being.” —The Morning Herald. 

ORDERS FOR THE NEW EDITION RECEIVED BY EVERY BOOKSELLER IN THE KINGDOM. 


London: FISHER, SON, and Co, 
A CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Part 2 (gratis), by applying post paid, 


WORKS ON SALE 
BY M. A. NATTALI, 24, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


FLAXMAN’S NEW WORK. 
Dedicated, by permission, to FRANCIS CHANTREY, Esq. R.A. In royal folio, cloth, with Twenty-one Plates, and a Portrait, by 
CLAUSON, price 1/. 4s. 


ANATOMICAL STUDIES of the BONES and MUSCLES, for the 
Use of ARTISTS, from Drawings by the late JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. R.A., engraved by HENRY LANDSEER, with Two 
additional Plates ; and Explanatory Notes, by WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 5 

2. FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS fron DANTE. Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. One 
Hundred and Twelve Plates. Oblong 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s. Published at 4. 4s. en 

3. PUGIN and LE KEUX’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY. 
Eighty Plates, by the LE KEUXS. 4to. cloth, 32. 3s. Published at 6/. 6s.—Large paper, cloth, 5/. 5s. Published at 101. 10s. 

4. STUART and REVETT’S ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS. Edited by KINNARD and 
others. Two Hundred Plates. 4 vols. folio, cloth, 101. 10s. Publi>hed at 152. 155. 

5. STUART and REVETT. The SurpLemMeNtTaRY VOLUME (forming either the fourth or 
Sif h) to the old edition, comprises tie Architectural Researches of Messrs, KINNARD, COCKERELL, &c. Imperial folio, Sixty 
Plates, cloth, 34. 12s. Published at 62. 12s, o a ” ‘ 

6. BRITTON and PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON, with Historical and 
Descriptive Accounts of each Edifice, by Messrs. GWILT, PAPWORTH, &c. One Hundred and Forty-four Plates in Outline, by 
J. LE KEUX, ROFFE, &c. 2 vols. 80. cloth, 2l. vs. 6d. Published at 5!. 5s.—2 vols. imperial 8vo. large paper, cloth, 44. 45, 
Published at 8/. 8s.—2 vols. 4to. India paper, cloth, 7d. 78. Published at 14d. 14s. 

7. NEALE and LE KEUX’S VIEWS of COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL CHURCHES. 
peaeds apr with Descriptions. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 24. 10s. Published at 51.—2 vols. 4to. Proofs on India paper, cloth, 5! 

Published at 10/. 

8. PARKINSON’S ORGANIC REMAINS of a FORMER WORLD. Fifty-four Plates, 
coloured by SOWERBY. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 5t. 5s. Published at 104. 10s. ‘J - 

9. PARKINSON’S INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of FOSSIL ORGANIC REMAINS. 
Crown 8vo. with Ten Plates, cloth, 12s. e 

10. Dr. TURTON’S BIVALVE SHELLS of BRITISH ISLANDS, systematically arranged. 
with Twenty Plates, coloured by SOWERBY. 4to. cloth, 2/. Published at 4/4. 

11. MON'TAGU’S TESTACEA BRITANNICA; or, NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 
SHELLS, Marine, Land, and Fresh Water. Eighteen Piates, coloured by SOWERBY. 2 vols. in 1, 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s, Published at 4l. 450 

12. WATS BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA; or, GENERAL INDEX to BRITISH 
and FOREIGN LITERATURE, fn 4 vols. 4to. in cloth, price 6. 6s. Published at 114.118. Odd Parts to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each, 

This Work is of the highest utility. Vol. 1. and II. contain a complete Catalogue of Authors and their Works, 
their various editions, sizes, and prices. Vol. Il. and 1V. constitute an Index or Key to all that has been 
written on every subject. 

13. Dr. DIBDIN’S LIBRARY COMPANION. 1 vol. 8vo. (800 pages.) 14s. boards. 
Published at 11. 8s. 

4. Sir WM.. DUGDALE’S LIFE, DIARY, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by 
WM. HAMPER, Esq. Two Portraits and Autographs. Royal 4to. cloth, 1. 4s. Publi-hed at 2/. 2s. 
15. CLAPPERTON’S SECOND EXPEDITION into the INTERIOR of AFRICA. 


Portrait aud Map, 4to. boards, 12s. Published at 2U. 2s. 


d monthly, with the Magazines, &c. price Half-a-Crown, 

















WILLIAM@’ SYMBOLICAL EUCLID. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
HE ELEMENTS of EUCLID, chiefly 
from the Text of Dr. Simpson, adapted to the use of Stu- 
dents by means of Symbols. 
By the Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, B.A. of Queen’s Coll, Cambridge. 
Fourth edition, with an Appendix. 


This day are published, price 6s. - 
UTHENTIC LELTERS from UPPER 
CANADA; with an Account of CANADIAN FIELD 
SPURTS, by T. W. MAGRATH, Esq. Edited “7 the Rev. T. 
RADCLIFF; with Etchings by SAMUEL LOVER, Esq. K.H.A. 
William Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London ; and Oliver & Boyd, Ediuburgh, 





*,* This edition wil be found greatly to facilitate the ac- — 
quirement of a knowledge of Euclid. It is now im general useat 
Cambridge, and bas been inroduced iu many of the pubiic 
schools. A small edition, in 18mo. is also printed, price 6s. 6d. 
boards; 7s. neatly bound. 

Charles Tilt, 66, Fleet-street; and T. Steyensen, Cambridge. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENUM OFFICE, oy | 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by 
Booksellers and N ders in Town and Country. 
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